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Obsessive doubts express human powerlessness often with 
a really tragic impact. The Medieval philosopher Buridan, 
in a treatise on logic and determinism, produced a simile, 
unrivalled in its kind, of this state of mind, although what he 
really wanted to express by it, was a rather different topic: 
the reduction ad absurdum of the tenet of will governed by 
emotion being superior to rational judgment. The simile, at 
first by no means a humorous one, was the picture of an ass 
which could not choose between two equally attractive look- 
ing bundles of hay, starving itself, consequently, to death. 
This simile became, in the course of time, a well-known meta- 
phor denoting the behaviour of the undecisive character. 

This character which later became also one of the fa- 
vourite objects of literary elaborations, does not appear, how- 
ever, on the Greek stage yet. The Greek hero, a tragic figure, 
is compelled by an outside force, Ananké, to commit his deeds 
for which he then is held responsible despite his innocence. 
Oedipus, for instance, does not know that he kills his father 
and marries his mother - else he would abstain. There is 
no conflict inside him before he commits the deed; he is 
prompted by fate. He complains to suffer by misfortune. 
The feeling of guilt is so deeply buried that it does not seem 
to be there at all. Its presence is only revealed by its being 
projected on to fate. He knows he has no choice. The 
chorus is compassionate only as concerns his bad luck but 
does not really share his guilt; on the other hand, condemns 
him only out of fear lest, if taking sides too energetically 
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with fate’s victim, the irated gods might in revenge single 
out one among them. - The passion (morality)-plays of the 
Middle-Ages do not lack the feature of guilt any more. There, 
however, mankind as such, the bystanders, the chorus carries 
the onus of the guilt while the victim himself suffers for their 
misdeeds only. Here the problem of choice has already em- 
erged but in a displaced way. (In this light we also come 
to understand why the problem of ‘free will’ had to become, 
during this period, a topic fraught with the greatest impor- 
tance.) - It is only in the Modern Ages that guilt becomes 
internalised and conscious on the stage. Shakespeare’s he- 
roes suffer from it and so do Corneille’s. (The obsessive 
element of compulsory, yet, in a way, feasible choice is, how- 
ever, better to be studied in the latter. ) 

E. Bergler (1) deals extensively with this literary prob- 
lem, in connection with a short story by Oscar Jellinek: The 
Mother of Nine (16); in which, however, the choice is not 
feasible any more. The compulsory choice between unreal- 
isable alternatives arises here in the case of a mother, one 
of whose nine rebel sons would be reprieved by the sovereign 
if she could choose which. 

‘During the religious wars between Catholicism and 
Protestantism after the defeat of the Protestants in Austria, 
trial is set for the rebels. . . Jurisdiction is rendered by a 
count who has lost two sons in action during these wars and 
whose wife has died despondent over losing her children.’ 
(2) The mother, a smith-woman, upon whom the compulsory 
choice has been imposed, refuses to obey and, in a state of 
despair, kills the count’s surviving son instead. ‘By her 
decision to kill the count’s child, she and all her nine sons are 
doomed to die. She . . . saves none of her children. This 
is an indirect proof of aggression.’ (3) - (I have been unable 
to procure a copy of Jellinek’s story myself, so I am restricted 
here to quoting Bergler’s summary only). 

Bergler explains the conflict with the aggressive pro- 
jection of masochistic drives of the sons into the mother 
figure (4) and illustrates his chief tenet (according to which 
the literary product is, in brief, the expression of a neurotic 
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defence against the primary neurotic defence in the writer, 
which consists in his masochistic homosexual striving), by this 
story. Be this as it may, Bergler correctly emphasizes the 
obsessional setting of the conflict: ‘The necessity to make 
a decision is the core of the problem,’ (5) and the present 
paper endeavours to deal with this latter feature only. 

Analysts, of course, know that the termination of a vicious 
circle arisen from obsessive doubts, i.e., as to the choice of 
which alternative would be the better or the more ego-syn- 
tonic, can by no means be solved in a non-analytical way. 
The main obstacle of its solution lies in the weakness of the 
ego. Ambivalence, in this context, means, that there are 
drives present, but none of them is ego-syntonic yet: both 
alternatives are ego-dystonic. The ‘good’ bunch of hay be- 
comes a ‘bad’ one, if compared with the relinquished © e; 
Corneille’s passion for love (or for duty) becomes ill advised 
as soon as the choice has fallen. While, however, the Greek 
as well as the medieval hero is spared from having wrought 
disaster against himself, projection to Ananké, etc. becomes 
already impossible for the Cornelian hero. He, therefore, 
accepts the inevitably tragical outcome as a punishment, but 
not so much for his guilt as for his inability (stupidity, one 
would be tempted to say) of finding the ego-syntonic solu- 
tion. He is not yet in knowledge of the psychological truth 
that no intelligence however brilliant and rational, could find 
for him a ‘good’ solution while his underlying emotional con- 
flict of ambivalence is unsolved. It is precisely the latter 
which prevents him from ‘knowing’ which would be the ego- 
syntonic, the ‘good’ solution. For Corneille’s hero, however 
one thing is already certain: that protracted hesitation is 
more ego-dystonic than the worst of choices. 

In Jellinek’s story the desperate, hopeless character of 
the choice is led one step farther: the mother ends her or- 
deal by killing the only son of the tyrant, thereby committing 
suicide and killing that one single son of hers as well, who, 
in theory could have been spared. This catastrophe-reac- 
tion, however, a real coup de grace she strikes, does not ac- 
complish anything except exempting her from the hideous 
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choice. (Corneille’s hero did not exempt himself from it.) 
Here the obsessional dread and despair is carried to its ulti- 
mate and paradoxical fulfilment. The death wish, underlying 
all conflicts of ambivalence becomes here manifest, realised 
and also punished through the selfsame deed. 

As an aside which cannot be gone into at any greater 
length here, it is to be noted that the humorous element is 
completely missing from Jellinek’s story. In pointing out 
this deviating feature, we have to limit ourselves here to 
stressing the curious fact that obsessional doubts, owing 
perhaps to the disproportion between their pathos and the 
comparative unimportance of their manifest content, usually 
appear as slightly or more remarkably ridiculous, and this 
comical effect tends to linger about them if they appear in 
literary works even if there they really pertain manifestly to 
matters of life and death. Buridan’s serious simile became 
a laughing stock nearly as soon as it was coined, Corneille’s 
heroes escape derision only by a hair’s breadth, and the Hun- 
garian story, to be presented below, is also referred to re- 
peatedly as a picture of (petty) indecision. 

Now Bergler treats this problem in the light of the writ- 
er’s neurosis, the symbol of which it is to represent - in the 
case if we accept the hypothesis that it represents the pro- 
jection of the sons’ detrimental wishes into the mother-figure. 
‘I doubt, - says Bergler, - that ‘The Mother of Nine’ is real- 


ly a presentation of the mother’s conflict. . . I assert that 
behind this palimpsest . .. another conflict is concealed; 
the conflict of the children’s ambivalence .. .’ Thus, ‘The 


Mother of Nine’ would be a magnificent denial of human 
conflict: ‘I don’t have to deal with my ambivalence, my 
mother takes care of it’. (6) - Bergler seems to assume that 
Jellinek’s story is the pure outcome of its author’s imagina- 
tion. He founds his hypothesis partly on this assumption. 

I do not find myself prepared to offer any opinion about 
Bergler’s theory of the writer and it is not the purpose of 
this communication to go into this matter. I have, however, 
strong reasons to doubt Jellinek’s story being the outcome 
of an individual writer’s personal conflict. It seems, on the 
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contrary, to be a more or less wide-spread saga or historical 
anecdote which was used only as a framework for the author’s 
literary aim; and which has originated either in or before 
the time of the religious and political upheavals in Central 
Europe in the Early Modern Ages. It could, of course, be 
even more ancient or more wide-spread than that; but I 
shall, at present, limit my remarks mainly to some Hungarian 
data which I know of, and which prove at least, if not more, 
that the story in question must certainly have exercised a 
fascinating influence on writers. 

There exists a fairly well known poem by a Hungarian 
essayist, Pal Gyulai who, beside being an expert on Art and 
Literature, also enjoyed quite a good renown as a poet. 

The title of the poem bears the name of the mother of 
two young Hungarian rebels, Janos and Péter Pékai, who 
have been forced into the same ordeal as the heroine of 
Jellinek’s story. The source of Gyulai’s poem (written about 
the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th century) is a 
historical memoir, a work by Farkas Bethlen, which was 
written about 1667 but remained unpublished till 1792 when 
an editor brought it out from the original manuscript of the 
deceased author. (7) According to this, the original story runs 
as follows: 

After the crushing of the revolt lead by Gaspar Békés in 
Transsylvania, the then prince of Transsylvania (later king 
of Poland Istvan Bathory sentenced many Székely (Hungari- 
an Transsylvanian) noblemen to death; among them the two 
young Pékais. Their mother tried everything to soften the 
prince’s heart but could not achieve more than to obtain the 
reprieve of one of her sons, whom she was allowed to single 
out. She, however, was devoted to both of them and could 
not decide. At last she summoned a convention consisting 
of their clan and the family’s closest friends to decide instead 
of her. The convention decided for Péter, the younger son, 
and so the elder, Janos, was to die on the scaffold. 

Now, this story is perhaps less elaborate than Jellinek’s, 
especially as to the final outcome, but the historical truth 
behind it may be perhaps more genuine since there was in 
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fact a mass execution of Székelys under the reign of Bathory 
at Szamosfalva in 1575. The reason why the story of this 
version merits special mention lies in this feat, and in that 
of its being a more profiled, more distinctive version because 
of the limitation in the number of the sons. The ambivalence- 
situation: the unaccomplishable choice between two equally 
dreadful alternatives allows, basically, only the choice be- 
tween two. Furthermore, in Mistress Pékai’s case there does 
not seem to be any element of projected filial aggression to- 
wards the mother, since she does not commit any deed 
similar to that of the smith’s widow in the Jellinek version. 
On the contrary, Mistress Pékai averts her own responsibility 
in displacing it to the convention of the kinsmen (a charac- 
teristic trend, well-known in obsessional neurotics too!) In 
this version, the mother, therefore, is not only a very real 
person but, besides, could clearly not have been able to deal 
with the ambivalence of her sons since she transferred even 
her own away from herself and, having shifted it over to the 
kinsmen, could not figure as that type of a preoedipal mother- 
figure who cares about the troubles of her children to the ex- 
tent that she would even spare them oedipal ambivalence con- 
flicts - in reality or in phantasy. 

It seems that, as illustrated by the Pékai story, there 
should be a greater emphasis laid upon the castration com- 
plex in the assessment of this motif than upon the ambivalence 
conflict of the sons and their aggression. Here I found a 
parallel story connected with the same historical events (the 
beheading of Székely rebels under Istvan Bathory at Szamos- 
falva, in 1575) to be of great help. The complementary story 
runs as follows: During the proceedings of the execution, 
suddenly a rumour arose about the prince’s decision to re- 
prieve a certain number of rebels and be satisfied with their 
mutilation only: the cutting off of their noses and ears. It 
was, however, also said, that he will reprieve not more than 
as many as whose noses and ears will fill a bushel. The 
bushel having become nearly full the Székely prisoners were 
seized by a panic and thronged around the headsman, crying: 
‘cut mine (or: ‘cut for me) too!’ So the prince achieved to 
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humiliate as well as to punish them. (Same source). 

It is noteworthy, that the Hungarian language does not 
possess any idiomatic expression similar to the English say- 
ing: ‘to cut off one’s nose in order to spite (or, to save?) 
one’s face’. Nevertheless, the Székely story seems to be, as 
it were, a rather pungent illustration of this, apparently deep- 
ly felt, symbolic act, represented by the English metaphor. 
We must not forget that metaphors, in general, are used in 
order to lessen the impact of the original idea through their 
‘as if’-construction. 

Taking, on the other hand, castration instead of death 
as the lesser punishment for the oedipal crime (revolt against 
the prince, the father-figure, after unsuccessful rivalry), in 
the Székely story (just like in the English adage), it is clearly 
emphasized as a ‘wish’ of the son, and the picture is not 
blurred this time, by any mother figure stepping in. The 
bargaining element in the two Bathory-stories, however, is 
common: here the men bargain for life at the cost of mutila- 
tion,- there the mother has bargained for the life of one of 
the children at the cost of death overtaking the other. 

If we accept Freud’s theories concerning anthropology, 
viz., that castration was originally meant to be what we could 
appropriately call a primary reprieve at the cost of a partial 
loss, in case of the (later only anticipated) oedipal crime, 
the incest, (12) it is not unlikely that the primal mother (a 
person never mentioned by Freud!) might have had a hand 
in it. Through her sexual attraction she might have been 
able to mitigate a ‘sentence’. It is true that through the 
castration of her son she had to lose him as a lover but at 
the same time she was able to retain him as a child. In- 
cidentally her gain consisted, beside the averted loss, also 
in the averted necessity of ever losing him to a younger and 
perhaps more attractive female rival. If the element of bar- 
gaining is given priority in this story, the figure of the mother 
cannot be neglected or given a secondary role. In other 
words: her primary role as ‘Bargainer’ seems to be genuine 
and she cannot be considered, at least not in the Pékai-ver- 
sion, as a mere projection. (The difference between mediator 
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or saviour on the one hand, and bargainer on the other lies 
in the utterly unselfish character of the former, the latter be- 
ing an interested party.) 

On the other hand, if we regard the mother’s doubt as 
being a genuine conflict in her own right, the story (as well 
as Jellinek’s or that of Jellinek’s source) would represent a 
female inability to decide in crucial oedipal matters, first of 
the primal mother, and consequently, of the later female pro- 
tagonists in the oedipal situation as well. If so, that would, 
perhaps, cast also a light upon some aspects of obsessive 
doubts in women, inasmuch they impersonate the role of 
the mother and not (only) that of the daughter. 

The woman in the daughter-role, if entangled in an am- 
bivalence conflict of a (positive) oedipal as well as a pre- 
oedipal nature, seems to feel not very dissimilar to the man 
in similar plight; with the difference, however, that we might 
feel bound to weigh more carefully the amount of homosexual 
(in contrast to the preoedipal) bias in any protraction of her 
early attachment to the mother. 

We must, on the other hand, pay a greater attention to 
the wish for a child in the little girl than in the boy, in whom, 
provided there is a normal developmental trend, it is but 
transitory whereas in the little girl these mother-phantasies 
will lead into normal and adult womanhood. The wish for 
a child, be it only a ‘faecal’ child, is, for the little girl of 
paramount and central importance. The Pékai-story seems 
to throw a certain light at one of the stages in this develop- 
ment although manifestly it applies only to the adult wom- 
an’s - the primal mother’s - problem. 

There seems to be no doubt that the primal mother - 
wherever under the tyranny of a primal father - had often 
enough to bargain, as indeed, anybody who is subject to the 
overlordship of another human being must inevitably come 
time and again under a condition in which there is no other 
remedy than (barring flight, secession or Amazonic tribe- 
formation), either utter humiliation and surrender or bargain, 
if total destruction is to be avoided. 

In the mental sphere we call this process of forestalling 
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an anticipated trauma, defence or else, compromise. The 
primal defence: that of flight (or secession, etc.), is not pos- 
sible in the closed system of the mental realm. Humiliation 
and surrender as well as unsuccessful fight either consist of, 
or bring about neurotic defences. The non-neurotic process 
to solve vital problems in mental life called ‘compromise’ 
would be called ‘bargaining’ in its interpersonal dynamic 
aspect of a closed-system of tribal society. Its wished for 
end-result similarly. A compromise in a mental conflict can 
also be considered, from this angle, as the outcome of an 
(intrapsychic) bargaining process between the two over- 
lords of the Ego: the Id and the Super-Ego and the Ego it- 
self. (It goes, of course, without saying that no bargaining 
in the interpersonal relation can become effective unless there 
is a certain previous inner readiness for inner compromises. ) 

The Pékai story, in this regard, gives us a picture of an 
attempt at bargaining without a proper intrapsychic readiness 
to compromise. 

Let us consider the situation first in its archaic, then in 
its infantile setting. 

In the archaic setting the unsuccessful bargaining pro- 
cess ends in the bewailed death of Thammuz, Osiris, Adonis, 
Frey and all the other son-gods slain by the father-god or 
his animal (etc.) representative(s), and the mourning of the 
mother-goddess who failed to attain the former’s release and 
salvation. In fairy-tales as well as in myths, her bargaining 
does not achieve more than the grant of a not unambiguous 
condition by which, if fulfilled, the son should go unpunished. 
The fire-log of Meleager, the heel of Achilles etc. seem to 
possess beside its blatant symbolism its reverse meaning too: 
through its destruction (i.e., through castration) nothing is 
really achieved, the son is not spared from death, on the con- 
trary, has to undergo it subsequently and despite the sacri- 
ficial intent of the lesser injury. The bargaining solicitude of 
the mother gets hoodwinked; a seemingly generous but in- 
sincere offer of reprieve paves the way for the successful and 
inexorable revengefulness of the father. (See for this motif 
also Shakespeare’s ‘Measure for Measure’ ). 
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Now this is what exactly happens in the Pékai story too. 
In it, as well as in the complementary story of the mutilation 
of the Székelys we feel a more than slight uneasiness and are 
ready not to be surprised in the event that the tyrant would, 
after all, turn out to have employed ruse and not stuck to 
his word of pardon towards the already mutilated. 

In this instance the two sons seem to represent, in some 
respects, one person only but split into two parts: the older 
one (the tougher, the more inflexible, the adult individual) 
who cannot get pardon, and his counterpart, the younger, 
who, under mitigating circumstances - his youth, his mother’s 
special devotion increased by his helpless position - who 
can get and in fact, does get reprieve, representing the two 
aspects of the concept ‘son’, as felt by the mother. In the 
second (the mutilation) story this double aspect gets re- 
pressed, while in the first it is the castration aspect which 
fades out. The gist of the stories is the fact that pardon is 
granted but not unconditionally. Either one of the ‘son’- 
aspects must vanish - the nubile one, i.e. the one who is 
nearer to the prospect of becoming a rival to the primal 
father, - or his organ, through which he would be enabled 
to become one. 

Like in dreams, there is also a displacement element 
present. The original two-phase process becomes inverted 
and as such turns into a two-person split: Péter Pékai is 
the one whose ‘castration’ (repressed in the story) gives grant 
to the promise of reprieve, and Janos Pékai the other, in 
whom it gets thwarted, and who, therefore, undergoes, as it 
were, ‘more than castration’, namely death. The whole 
story depicts in its reality aspect the eternal fear of the primal 
mother at the mercy of the tyrant: whether he will be as 
good as his word to his offspring, or not. Perhaps that is 
also one of the historic origins of the public character of 
the initiation rites( whatever other factors may contribute 
beside it to the highly overdetermined ritual itself, e.g. sexual 
envy, (8) etc), performed within and before the tribal com- 
munity, so that no second thought may arise in the tribal 
fathers after having once consented to accept the sacrifice of 
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manhood (first through real castration, later through its sym- 
bolic substitutes) instead of the life penalty imposed upon 
the sons who have already become rivals to be and failed to 
flee. 

So split-off Janos gets executed and Péter survives. Thus, 
Janos’s execution absorbs, so to speak, the castration penalty, 
i.e. the lesser punishment, by which, therefore Péter in the 
story goes scot-free. Janos’s beheading is the price of Pét- 
er’s being spared even the lesser punishment: castration. 
Here we must not forget that beheading is a common enough 
dream-symbol for castration and that possibly early capitis 
deminutio minor included mutilation in Roman law. 

The splitting-off process, might, however, be interpreted 
also in the sense of the archaic evolutionary process, symbol- 
ising two consecutive phases of it. The first one would, in 
that case, consist in the slaying of young Thammuz, where, 
as the second might be represented by a stage in which the 
young males might be spared on condition of their castra- 
tion. The Pdkai story seems to represent a regression from 
this stage to an earlier one, in which the father clings to his 
right of full revenge, but the mother has partially succeeded 
to purchase by the sacrifice of one of her beloved the immun- 
ity (and as that, the whole one) of the other, - the even more 
beloved one. 

And here lies her double guilt. She does not acquiesce 
in the partial salvation of that one whom she likes best, - 
or, to put it in other words: she is unable to integrate, to fuse 
the two aspects of her love for her male offspring. In terms 
of anthropology: her inability to compromise provokes, con- 
versely, the inability or unwillingness of the primal father 
to a compromise on his part. With the disguised, but 
through over-emphasis and denial revealed incestuous bias 
of her predilection she evokes the (regressive) wrath of the 
father against the son. Through not accepting the partial 
salvation of that one whom she likes best she loses the other 
one who also could have been saved (at the cost of the 
other’s castration). In the terms of historical evolution: it 
must have constituted a longstanding conflict indeed, before 
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mankind could arrive at the compromise of initiation rites 
(castration, later circumcision, etc.) from the rites of human 
sacrifice of the grown-up sons (later: of the first-born infant 
son) onward. 

In the Pékai story it is the first born who falls victim. 
If we consider its structure, the story would contain certainly 
less historical truth but also less poetical beauty, if, at cost 
of our sentimentality, it had been the younger sibling who 
would have to succumb. 

How does this anthropological resultant reflect itself in 
the neurotic setting? - To a mother all children should, in 
theory, be equal but there is in reality no such mother who 
would love all her children alike. There is either a narcis- 
sistic or an oedipal preference. When little girls - or neu- 
rotic women in retrospect - reproach their mothers to have 
preferred another child, especially a brother, they also pro- 
ject their own feelings; and guilt in neurotic mothers be- 
cause of favouring one child originates from thence and often 
forces them to repress the preference which they disavow 
henceforward. Mistress Pékai’s story shows that aspect of 
the mothers’ unconscious conflict which stems from their 
inability to acknowledge having a favourite child. 

Regarding the story from this point in view, there seems 
an overdetermination to be present in the fact that more 
emphasis is commonly laid on the motherly devotion toward 
the younger sibling(s), ‘the’ child, in general, than toward 
the elder ones. Elder brothers, as a rule parade openly in 
the role of junior fathers. Predilection for them, in their 
mothers, has, therefore, more than not, a multilaterally oedi- 
pal meaning. Thus, choosing the elder son, for her, can 
equally mean either the choice of the adolescent man instead 
of the child, or, of the representative of her sons’ father in- 
stead of her (other) sons, and/or else, the symbolic choice 
of her own father, inasmuch as she invests her husband with 
the former’s authority and narcissistically identifies herself 
with the son. In this case the choice of the elder son would 
mean the woman’s (at least temporary) acquiescence in the 
overlordship of the (cruel) primal father (including the ‘ius 
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primae noctis’ conflict of the woman as daughter as presented 
by Freud) (13) would, at the same time justify also the neu- 
rotic, the obsessive solution of the ambivalence conflict in 
the woman as mother, as illustrated by the story of Mistress 
Pokai. 

The punishment of the mother - not of the sons - con- 
tained in the Pékai story follows from her inability to com- 
promise as regards her love for her male offspring. Among 
what she really cannot choose (beside the choice between 
the wish to conceal or to reveal her hidden oedipal prefer- 
nces), is her love for her son as a baby or for the same as a 
lover. The story tells the disastrous neurotic consequence 
in an equally symbolic wrapping: she will, in this case, either 
lose her son or will obsessionally and unhappily have eter- 
nally to cling to him. The story bears the symbolic evidence 
that she necessarily has to compromise when he grows up: 
partly giving him up in order to partly retain him. Neither 
can she be allowed to love two distinct persons as it were, 
in her son. She either has to give up one entirely, like Mis- 
tress Pékai, which is the neurotic solution, or has to fuse the 
two split-up images of her ‘son’-concept into one, through 
accepting that the grown-up son is no child any more and 
also that her love must not bear the incestuous, possessive 
stamp. 

This, however, brings us back from the anthropological 
and neurotic plane to the infantile one. If there is such a 
thing as inheritance (at least to the extent of a proclivity) 
of the outcomes of certain archaic happenings, this, to be 
sure, cannot be confined to the development of the male 
child only and it must be possible to discover it also in that 
of the female. 

Now, there is more than one element of bargaining 
(leading to compromise) in the development of the little girl. 
She not only has to renounce the oedipal father, represented 
also by a masterful, overlordly mate in authority of her later 
choice, in case she could not get rid of his imago in time and 
had failed to turn to another type by having failed so far, to 
develop a more mature attitude towards love (blended with 
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more motherly attributes and more motherly scope) but has 
also, and even earlier, to accept the irreality of the ‘faecal’ 
child, as well as that of a (possible) penis wish. Whereas 
the boy has to cope only with the former task, the latter wish 
being for him, essentially a matter of course, in the regard 
of which he only has to wait to become as strong and potent 
as father and need not give up hopes. His wish, although 
an exaggeration of reality, is by no means an irreal desire. 
The girl, on the other hand, has to shift the irreality of the 
faecal child to the reality of a later to be acquired baby 
(and/or the penis or the use of a penis) and at the same time 
has to give up the possible wish-phantasy for a grown-on 
or ingrown penis altogether. This twofold giving up is, of 
course, not unequivocal. The unfulfilled potency-wish of 
the boy corresponds, in the girl, to this conditional (transi- 
tory) giving up of a baby, and only the adhesive character 
of a personal penis, as a wish-phantasy, has to be given up 
by the girl unconditionally. Male analysts, including Freud, 
used to look at this unconditional giving-up as an ‘acceptance 
of the castration’, since for males, non-possession of a penis 
must always mean castration. Speaking, however, in terms 
of ‘the baby’, the unconditional giving-up looks, for the little 
girl, more like the ‘death of the baby’ than an ‘acceptance 
of castration’, while the conditional giving-up, as unconscious 
phantasy, appears more like an acquiescence in the ‘castra- 
tion of the baby’ than of herself, if ‘castration’ is equated 
with partial loss as contrasted with ‘death’ as absolute an- 
nihilation. 

Anyhow, in the phantasy-life of the little girl Mistress 
Pékai’s final decision will be arrived at: an unconditional 
giving up of one son for the conditional permission to retain- 
ing the other. Her doubts and agony describe very vividly 
the state of mind of the little girl before the giving-up has 
taken place, as well as those unconscious hesitations which 
are the lot of the (obsessional) neurotic adult woman who 
never was able to come to this decision or compromise. - It 
has, however, to be noted, that the symbol of Mistress 
Poékai, ‘the mother with the son(s)’ can apply only to that 
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girl who is manifestly beset with real penis envy as Freud 
would have it and who, therefore, imagines herself as being 
‘phallic’ or formerly having been ‘phallic’. For her, giving 
up Janos, the elder son, means giving up the belief and desire 
to become one day ‘phallic’ herself or to become ‘phallic 
again’; while saving Péter, the younger, means retaining the 
desire and belief of becoming able one day to have and re- 
tain, at last, a baby of her own. 

There is, however, a stage before the above mentioned 
(normal) giving up has taken place, in which the conditional 
giving up of the baby-phantasy in the girl seems to be re- 
gressively re-inforced by remnants of the anal (and, respec- 
tively, the oral) phase, through which the ‘death of the baby’ 
becomes ambivalent, with the emerging phantasy that it is 
only the ‘bad’ (because persecutory, robbed, faecal, perish- 
able, etc.) baby which should pass away, while the ‘good’ one 
might be preserved. 

The abortive effort in the little girl to compromise by 
these means leads either into normal development and ac- 
ceptance of the prospective that only the baby of the grown- 
up woman she is expected to become, will be a ‘good’ one 
to keep or, in the neurotic solution it may induce a return 
of the concept of a ‘good’ son and a ‘bad’ one. This might 
occur as a consequence of her inability to fuse the two split- 
off aspects of the ‘son’, which aspects were crystallised around 
her oedipal and narcissistic preferences. This personified 
ambivalence, by dint of rationalisation, presents also en en- 
deavour to ward off her guilt feeling about having a favour- 
ite child at all. The existence of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ sons in 
reality situations justifies the mother’s preferences and ex- 
empts her from having to acknowledge the hidden (incestu- 
ous or narcissistic) motives of the same. 

This stage is represented in a pathetic way by Philip 
Johnson’s portrait of Mrs. Kentish, a fisherman’s widow, in 
his one-act play: The Good and the Bad. (15) She has two 
sons, a good one, Jim, and a bad one, Rod. When the drowned 
body of one of them is retrieved no one in the village can 
identify which of them died since both went to sea on dif- 
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ferent ships, both ships suffered heavy losses and although 
the build of the body shows that it is one of the Kentish boys, 
the face is destroyed. When she is told that something went 
wrong Mrs. Kentish exclaims: ‘It’s Jim! He is drowned!’ 
and she is disappointed when Rod appears on the scene. She 
does not listen to him, angrily reproaching him for all his 
misdeeds. Rod, subdued, asks for just something more she 
can give him. She takes that it is money he wants, it is, 
however, her forgiving he is after. He ventures to say that 
it was wrong of her to give up trying to understand him. She 
is incensed at the insinuation of not having been a good 
mother. In vain he entreats her to think well of him, only 
this time, she harshly replies: neither this nor any other time. 
He tells her how bitter her memories will be in the future 
about him but she only wants him to begone, to leave her 
alone. Whereupon Rod sadly departs. Yet, when it is re- 
vealed that it was the ghost of the drowned man who visited 
her and Jim returns safely, Mrs. Kentish breaks down. ‘I 
should have listened what he had to say but I wouldn’t, I 
hardened my heart.’ Jim, the good one, cannot comfort her 
any more. 

For the heart of the mother there is no good son or bad 
one. There are only sons whom she does not want to lose. 
That neurotic defence, which consists in the justification of 
her guilty preference does not carry her through either, when 
it comes to the facing of death, i.e., the final consummation of 
the loss. Mrs. Kentish dared to choose, very unlike the ob- 
sessive Mistress Pékai or the smith woman. There is no dif- 
ference in the outcome. 

We may conclude, also from these instances, that not 
only compromise but also integration has to be attained in 
female development. Any compromise, excluding the inte- 
gration of the split-off aspects of the ‘son’-concept will in- 
evitably collapse. 

It would, however, be unfair, to explain the story of ‘the 
woman with the choice’ as stemming entirely from the phan- 
tasy of a girl (or of a woman who could not get rid of some 
infantile - in the case of Mistress Pékai: obsessive - traits 
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in the development of her character.) 

Bergler’s theory - which regards the problem of ‘the 
woman with the choice’ the other way round, i.e., from the 
point of view of the children concerned, can not only not 
be entirely discarded but has to, and certainly can, be fitted 
in somehow. Real ‘motifs’ in folklore as well as in the fairy 
tales are usually multifariously over-determined and have 
to fit (because they have to serve) more than one person’s 
(or more than one type’s) unconscious. Although it seems 
that the leading point of view of this particular ‘motif’ is 
given by the personality of ‘the woman with the choice’ 
herself, there are, nevertheless, some corollaries which indi- 
cate a faint interplay in the formation of the story by some- 
body who is felt to be an outsider throughout and is still in 
the story: the endangered and, in the last resort victorious, 
because surviving child itself. First of all, there is vicious- 
ness in the whole procedure of the ‘punishment’ of the 
mother. Self-inflicted punishment would never miss to dis- 
play at least a streak of grandeur or sentimentality: anything 
which, narcisstically, would mitigate it. The whole setting 
and the style of the phantasy, on the other hand, betrays the 
imaginary revenge of a not-chosen - a rejected - child who 
relishes in the unsavoury final outcome of the story (ending, 
incidentally, also with the destruction of the rival). This 
holds good also for Ph. Johnson’s story. We must not forget 
that these stories were not written by women but by ‘male 
children’ of women. Secondly, there is the question of the 
ridicule. The ridicule of the tormented ass named Mistress 
Pékai, unable to choose, could well express also the disil- 
lusionment of the child who once believed the mother to be 
omnipotent, although she is now not even able to choose, i.e., 
not even powerful enough to protect the child from the wrath 
of the father or the outside world. Motherly devotion, one 
of the most cherished affectional values of mankind, thus be- 
comes, strangely enough, a target of ridicule in the story of 
‘the woman with the choice’. She is not a woman with the 
children any more, she is only the woman with the choice. 
As if its final outcome would conclude: ‘It’s no good to 
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express too much love. It’s a danger. You’ll become a be- 
reft one, a widow, a woman stripped of her goods, left with 
no children but a choice. It’s ape-love.’ 

Now ‘ape-love’ is just the subject which links therefore 
so closely with the ‘motif’ of ‘the woman with the choice’. 
By ‘ape-love’ we understand blind partiality to one’s own 
children and, more generally, any exaggeration of parental 
love or devotion, irrespective of its possible bad consequences. 
A. B. Brenner (9) quoting H. W. Janson (14) relates the med- 
ieval fable of aesopean origin of the ape mother and her 
twin babies: ‘The mother ape who always bears twins one 
of whom she loves while loathing the other . . . hugs her 
favourite child so insistently that she smothers it, while the 
other . . . survives’, and Avianus’s version, according to 
which: ‘hunted . . . she gets tired in the course of the 
flight . . . in which she is forced to drop the loved child 
while the loathed one (on her back) survives’. Here we 
have, in a nutshell, the whole problem of Mistress Pékai trans- 
ferred to an ape, with the remarkable difference, however, 
that Mistress Pékai has no ‘rejected’ child - admittedly. 

Brenner (10) takes the ape-story as being the phantasy 
of a rejected child in which the child dissociates its ‘good’ 
self from its ‘incestuous’ self, (and from its rival at the 
mother’s breast). The incest guilt is somehow projected on 
to the mother. This theory fits Ph. Johnson’s play remark- 
ably. (Strangely enough, there is but very rarely reference 
made to the genuineness of oedipal feelings in a mother her- 
self versus her offspring, even in psycho-analytic literature. 
Wholesale denial, however, seems to have been successfully 
carried through only in the original story of the oedipal 
crime: Jocasta is exempted and dies a victim and not a sin- 
ner.) Be it as it may, projected or authentic, the incest guilt 
is emphatically there both in the story of Mistress Pékai, Mrs. 
Kentish and the ape-mother. 

The word ‘ape’ or ‘monkey’ as a connotation for the 
excessive faculty of motherly love shows already a certain 
bias to ridicule, to depreciate the value of this kind of love, 
the real reason of which seems to be less the admitted one, 
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namely, that it is excessive but the sensed and non-admitted 
one, namely, that it is incestuously tinged. Since the human 
mother, for good reasons, is usually not sincere enough to 
admit, even if it were true, that she loves one child and 
loathes the other, in order to present the case, a subhuman’s 
ingenuousness had to be recurred to. Brenner thinks that 
the ‘good self’ of the rejected child gets saved in the story 
while its ‘incestuous self’ smothered through a process of 
dissociation in the child’s phantasy. I do not contest this 
possibility ; but, on the other hand, I think there can be also 
another factor, a doubt, and as that, a rather sound one, in the 
child’s mind, which could run parallel to that of Mistress 
Pékai’s, i.e., about the problem: which is better (or, respec- 
tively, worse) : to be loved by mother, as a favourite, incest- 
uously, but then to die afterwards - or not to be loved by 
her (at all) however that may be, but to survive? And, from 
the distressed mother’s - Mistress Pékai’s - point of view, 
which is better: to carry the beloved one in front of her, like 
an erect phallus, as its substitute (which would, in that in- 
stance, represent for her a sign of her ‘beatitude’, fancied 
in the masculine way, like that of the mother of Cleobis and 
Biton in Herodotus’ story or that of the Gracchi) but then 
to be unable to maintain this illusion; - or to carry it on 
the back, ‘a chip on the shoulder’, a burden, unloving, hav- 
ing no pleasure out of the bearing, but without the danger 
of losing it? Of course, there is no problem if there are no 
hunters - in other words, if the mother is not a neurotic. 
But of course the hunters of mother ape are the same as the 
tyrants of the smith woman and the Mistress Pékai-stories: 
the infernal oedipal fathers (11) (as heirs of the earlier female 
persecutors of her preoedipal days) who endanger at this 
juncture her enjoyment in her ‘favourite offspring’. The 
whole setting itself indicates, on the other hand, the archaic 
reminiscence: the primal oedipal mother too. 

Civilisation seems to have distorted this fiercely sincere 
mother ape-story only in one respect: namely, inasmuch that 
Mistress Pékai would never admit whom among her two 
children she had favoured. She wanted to be fair. She 
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represents the civilised woman. And once again that slight 
mockery in the turning into ridicule of the ape-woman who, 
contrarily, could afford to have a favourite and to want to 
save this same favourite. (Another question why, even so, 
she could not succeed.) But the civilised woman differs from 
her in precisely that attitude of hers with which she would 
sooner sacrifice everything to the appearances than admit that 
she, too, has preferences - and, moreover, oedipal and in- 
cestuous ones, in the bargain. 

Post-script. Now, in order to do justice to Bergler’s 
theory, we may add that although not the Pékais but the orig- 
inal rebels in the said Transsylvanian revolt, the Békés 
brothers in fact became reconciled with Bathory in the course 
of events and were neither executed nor mutilated. Inter- 
estingly enough there were really two brothers Békés; al- 
though only one had a leading role in history and very little 
is known of the other. the younger one. The elder, Gaspar, 
was in fact a rival to the prince, because he was a former 
candidate, later pretender to the throne with a strong minor- 
ity support before Bathory’s election. After being defeated 
Gaspar Békés stirred up rebellion, lost the war and was tried 
in contumaciam but, after the subsequent election of Bathory 
to the throne of Poland, sought and received Bathory’s par- 
don and protection through the friendly intervention of the 
Voyvod of Cracow. In due course he even became one of 
Bathory’s most intimate friends. He lived and died in Poland, 
after a long and honourable career as a most appreciated 
councillor and lieutenant of the king. His younger brother 
Gabor, who followed him, died much earlier, also on Bath- 
ory’s side, in a battle against Tsar Ivan the Terrible. (The 
tale which displaced their role on to the Pékais, incidentally, 
a family not yet extinct in Hungary, reversed this order of 
seniority: obviously out of the psychological reasons already 
mentioned. ) 

The Békés brothers were not Transsylvanians, and their 
failure to return to Transsylvania might have given rise to 
legend-formation. In this case, their ambivalence to the 
prince, later king Bathory (the father figure) might have 
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been shifted to a female mother figure taking up all the re- 
sponsibility. The motherly, bargaining role of the Voyvod 
of Cracow appears, however, to contradict this tendency; 
the ‘bargaining for clemency’ must have been considered 
by the myth-formation unconsciously as a truly or eminently 
female attribute since it has been shifted from the historical 
figure of a man to the legendary one of a woman to whom 
this attribute seemed to belong more appropriately. This, 
in fact, is very likely to represent the true reality situation, 
granted that such a female bargaining figure was acceptable 
enough on her own psychological merits. In this paper I 
tried to show that this was so. 
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The Babe That Milks: 
An Organic Study of Macbeth 


by 
David B. Barron, M.D. 


O mighty poet! Thy works are not as those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art, but are also like the 
phenomena of nature, like the sun and the sea, the stars and 
the flowers, like frost and snow, rain and dew, hail-storm and 
thunder, which are to be studied with entire submission of our 
own faculties, and in the perfect faith that in them there can 
be no too much or too little, nothing useless or inert, but that, 
the farther we press in our discoveries, the more we shall see 
proofs of design and self-supporting arrangement where the 
careless eye had seen nothing but accident! 
De Quincey 
The biological explanation of a phenomenon is the discovery 
of its own intrinsic place in a nexus of relations, extending 
indefinitely in all directions. To explain it is to see it simul- 
taneously in its individuality (as a whole in itself), and in its 
subordinate position (as one element in a larger whole). 
Arber 


Shakespeare of all men has penetrated closest to the 
heart of man, and in the contemplation of his masterpieces we 
feel the possibility of absorbing something of the nature of 
mind and of life itself. The present study shall be based upon 
the premises contained in the above two mottoes — that 
adequate submission of our faculties to his work will enable 
us to discern elements of design and organic pattern, and that 
understanding of the pattern is to be obtained through tracing 
the network of relationships linking the elements to the work 
as a whole. No attempt shall be made to fit the data — that 
is, the words of the play — into a pre-formulated conceptual 
framework, but rather shall effort be focused upon tracing 
patterns which emerge from the play itself as crystallizations 
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of experience. This approach is based upon the conviction 
that we must submit to Shakespeare rather than attempt to 
contain him within metapsychological formulations. The in- 
terpretations are to be derived empirically from the play, and 
are to be judged according to whether we are able, through 
their aid, to return to the play with a heightened appreciation 
of its wealth of meaning. The approach will resemble a 
thematic analysis of a work of music, in which several basic 
themes are found to repeat themselves in different contexts 
with slightly changing and ever increasing meaning, until 
after full development they culminate in the restatement in 
the finale. 

The tragedy of Macbeth, like the tragedy of Hamlet, pre- 
sents a very satisfying esthetic experience ; but unlike Hamlet 
its plot develops so swiftly and inevitably that the audience 
is borne along to the end of the play with no questions left 
hanging. However, as we assume that the play comprises an 
organic whole in which all of the elements are interrelated, 
it is possible to hold up for scrutiny any detail and hope that 
full comprehension of the detail will eventually lead to un- 
derstanding the play as a whole and all the elements which 
in their interrelationships comprise the whole. 

We shall begin our analysis with the following question: 
What is the significance of the witches’ prophecy that ‘‘none 
of woman born shall harm Macbeth’’ (IV, i)? We learn at 
the end of the play that these words are equivocal: Mac- 
duff, who in fulfillment of the prophecy kills Macbeth, was 
not of woman born but was from his mother’s womb untime- 
ly ripp’d. But why is Macbeth’s destined conqueror to be 
not of woman born? An answer suggests itself — because 
Macbeth’s plunge into crime was goaded by destructive fe- 
male influences, of the witches and of his wife, and the man 
destined to overcome Macbeth is so far free from taint of 
woman’s influence that he is not of woman born. 

This answer is close to the heart of the play and requires 
further elaboration. Early in the play we see Macbeth in the 
position of having to make a choice whether to submit him- 
self to the authority of man or woman. He has just been 
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honored by Duncan with the title Thane of Cawdor (I, iii) 
and has been assured of Duncan’s intentions to heap further 
honors upon him: ‘‘I have begun to plant thee and will 
labor to make thee full of growing’’ (I, iv). But when a few 
lines later Duncan proclaims his own son Malcolm heir to 
the throne, the ambitious Macbeth breaks from the male 
authority of the king and rushes to his wife to plot the murder 
that will fulfill the witches’ intoxicating prophecy that he 
shall be king. His submission to female authority eventually 
brings about his doom. 

Many lines throughout the play convey the danger in 
placing one’s fate in the hand of woman.* The role of 
mother is gruesomely connoted in the ingredients of the 
witches’ cauldron, which include a ‘‘finger of birth-strangled 
babe ditch-delivered by a drab’’ and ‘‘sow’s blood that hath 
eaten her nine farrow’’ (IV, i). Woman’s unreliability is 
suggested in the phrase ‘‘Fortune . . . showed like a rebel’s 
whore’’ (I, ii). Bearing on this theme are the drunken por- 
ter’s comments on the effects of drink on lechery: ‘‘Lechery, 
sir, it provokes and unprovokes; it provokes the desire, but 
it takes away the performance: it . . . makes him stand to 
and not stand to: In conclusion, equivocates him in a sleep, 
and giving him the lie, leaves him’’ (II, iii). These lines, 
following just after the killing of the king, are a fitting com- 
ment on the intoxicating provocations that led Macbeth to 
carry out the murder. Provoking effects of drink and woman 
are linked in the image of Lady Macbeth ‘‘pouring her 
spirits’’ in her husband’s ear and summoning the murdering 
ministers to ‘‘come to her woman’s breasts and take her milk 
for gall’’ as she contemplates stirring her husband to the 
crime (I, v). 

But here we come to the most appalling instance of all — 


*It should be clear that here and elsewhere in this paper I am referring 
to woman as conceived in the play Macbeth. In following papers I 
shall try to show that this image of woman has a special significance 
for Shakespeare and may even be a figure of great importance in the 
creative process. 
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the goading lines of Lady Macbeth which are not congruent 
with the story of the play but which are yet the epitomization 
of its theme: ‘‘I have given suck, and know how tender ’tis 
to love the babe that milks me: I would, while it was smiling 
in my face, have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
and dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you have done 
to this.’’** The supreme irony in this speech lies in the 
tremendous force of its goad to action and the simultaneous 
threat of mortal danger in trusting one’s fate to the mercy of 
the speaker. Macbeth follows her speech with a question, 
‘If we should fail?’’ and his wife replies, ‘‘Screw your 
courage to the sticking place and we’ll not fail.’’ Her breast, 
with intoxicating gall in place of milk, is indeed a precarious 
‘*sticking place’’ (I, vii). 

We have now further delineated the theme: it is not 
simply that woman is treacherous, but more specifically that 
she is treacherous in the feeding situation. The various lines 
cited above converge on the idea that witches-wife-mother 
can feed intoxicating dreams of glory, only to build up false 
hope, ‘‘make him stand to and not stand to . . . and giving 
him the lie, leave him.’’ But there is another theme equally 
important and complementary to this — that of the greedy 
impatient overly-ambitious son. Macbeth acknowledges his 
‘*vaulting ambition which o’er-leaps itself’’ (I, vii), and his 
depiction of the murder of the king suggests unquenchable 
thirst: ‘‘The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees is left’’ 
(II, iii). Another commentator suggests a motive of destruc- 
tive voracious appetite underlying the ambition of the mur- 
derer: ‘‘thriftless ambition that will ravin up thine own 
life’s means’’ (II, iv). Only at the end is Macbeth sated, 
having ‘‘supp’d full with horrors,’’ so that his bosom is 
**stuff’d’’ with ‘‘perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart’’ 


*This is the only mention that Lady Macbeth has ever had any children. 
That Maebeth in brooding over his lack of heirs never mentions any 
previous children causes these lines to stand out all the more and thus 
highlights the horror of their import. 
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(V, v).* We have here a complementary picture: the pro- 
vocative, faithless, nursing mother balanced against the over- 
ly ambitious, greedy child who ravins up his own life’s means. 

Macbeth’s choosing to submit to female influence im- 
plies his identification with mother rather than father, and 
as a result he has great qualms over his masculinity. He is 
chagrined that the weird sisters ‘‘put a barren sceptre in his 
gripe, thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand’’ (III, 
i) — referring to the descendents of Banquo. The symbolic 
meaning of the barren sceptre is of course obvious. Through- 
out the play the inadequacy of Macbeth’s masculinity is de- 
picted alongside the adequacy of Banquo, who could be said 
to serve as a standard.** In the beginning we find Macbeth 
and Banquo as equals fighting side by side, two ‘‘cannons 
overcharged with double cracks’’ (I, ii). The distinction ap- 
pears later when they confront the weird sisters, who prefer 
Macbeth special treatment.t Banquo’s address to them is 
ignored, but Macbeth is greeted as Glamis, Cawdor, and 
‘*king hereafter.’’ Macbeth’s reaction is to grow rapt and 
apparently senseless, whereas Banquo is more masterful and 


*Although Macbeth is here referring to the stuff’d bosom of Lady Mac- 
beth, he is also thinking of his own, as is indicated by his next lines: 
‘*Throw physie to the dogs, Jl none of it.’’ The two-fold reference 
of the stuff’d bosom to Macbeth and Lady Maebeth reflects their mutual 
devouring of each other, a theme which will be elaborated towards 


the end of this paper. 


“As A. C. Bradley points out in his Shakespearcan Tragedy, the ehar- 
acter of Banquo is pretty much that of ‘‘average human nature.’’ 
Banquo, more than Macbeth, embodies the ‘‘milk of human kind- 
ness . . . wouldst not play false and yet wouldst wrongly win’’ (I, 
v). This would seem to represent the morality of the average man, 
who would not commit a crime but would not mind benefiting from 
it. Banquo, although suspecting false play by Macbeth, looks for- 
ward to becoming father to a line of kings, and shows no resistance 
to Macheth’s assumption of the throne. The average quality of 
Banquo suits him to serve as a standard against which Macbeth can 
be measured. 

Such treatment connotes the special situation of the infant and, along 


with this, infantile helplessness. 
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independent: ‘‘Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
your favours nor your hate.’’ Banquo is then acknowledged 
‘‘lesser than Macbeth and greater . . . thou shalt get kings 
though thou be none.’’ The overtaking of Macbeth by Ban- 
quo is reflected in the changing order in which the two are 
finally saluted: ‘‘So all hail Macbeth and Banquo. Banquo 
and Macbeth all hail’’ (1, iii). 

Macbeth next reveals his latent weakness when he and 
Banquo receive word from the king that Macbeth has been 
in truth appointed ‘‘Thane of Cawdor.’’ With this partial 
confirmation of the witches’ prophecy Macbeth again be- 
comes rapt whereas the alert Banquo warns of danger in 
trusting the instruments of darkness which ‘‘win us with 
honest trifles, to betray’s in deepest consequence.’’ In Mac- 
beth’s disturbed state we see him in his strength and in his 
weakness. On the one hand he reflects on the announcement 
of his promotion as ‘‘happy prologues to the swelling act of 
the imperial theme,’’ and on the other hand his ‘‘ single state 
of man is shaken.’’* The shaking of his single state of man 
reflects a fundamental split in his orientation. He is tempted 
to the world of dream, in which he feels his fortunes swelling, 
but with the result that ‘‘function is smother’d in surmise, 
and nothing is but what is not.’’ To the concrete presence 
of his friends he is unresponsive. He is horrified by the 
thought of murder — ‘‘my thought, whose murder yet is 
but fantastical’’ — required to make real the dream and thus 
bridge the cleavage in his soul between dream and reality. 
Banquo is not absorbed by the witches into a nightmare 
world but is able to deal with his surroundings, whereas Mac- 
beth is for all practical purposes as helpless as an infant 
‘lured with honest trifles.’’ The remainder of the play is 
dominated by Macbeth’s attempt to bridge the gap between 
his dream and external reality by deeds of blood and violence 


*One is reminded of the equivocal effect of intoxication upon potency: 
it makes him stand to and not stand to. 
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which transform his entire kingdom into a bloody nightmare,* 
wherein Scotland ‘‘cannot be call’d our mother, but our 
grave’’ (IV, iii). 

Macbeth’s feeling of inadequacy disturbs him to the end 
and can be seen to be one of his dominating motives. Near 
the opening of the third act he broods over Banquo’s superior- 


ity : 


‘*Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 

feigns that which would be feared: ’Tis much he dares, 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

Iie hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 

To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear: and under him 

My genius is rebuked, as it is said 

Mark Antony’s was by Caesar.** He chid the sisters 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then prophet-like 

They hailed him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they put a fruitless crown 

And put a barren seceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murdered; 

Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings!’’ (III, i) 
In this speech are described the qualities of Banquo which 
rebuke the genius of Macbeth, i.e., threaten his sense of mas- 
culinity. Chief of these is Banquo’s ability to father a line 
of kings, whereas Macbeth is fruitless. Macbeth is disturbed 
to the point of irrationality, and if we can master the full 


*Cf. G. Wilson Knight’s essay on Macbeth and the Metaphysic of 
Evil in his book The Wheel of Fire. 

**It is interesting to note that Mark Antony, like Macbeth, was to 
become in later life unduly subject to the influence of a woman, 
so that one of his lieutenants is moved to say: ‘‘So our leader’s 
led, and we are women’s men’’ (Antony and Cleopatra, III, vii). 
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significance of his feelings on this score we will be able to 
trace all the weird, irrational, and even supernatural occur- 
rences that derive from them in a clear swift line of dramatic 
movement. 

Banquo’s superior masculinity is manifested in an un- 
canny ability to rise, to elevate himself above Macbeth, and 
this ability symbolizes his superior potency and fertility. In 
the speech just cited Macbeth says of Banquo ‘‘Under him 
my genius is rebuked.’’ Macbeth orders the murder of Ban- 
quo and Fleance, father and son (III, i), for he feels he must 
‘‘cancel and tear to pieces that great bond which keeps me 
pale’’ (III, ii). Here he is concerned with the linkage be- 
tween father and son* by which Banquo is to be father to a 
line of kings but from which he is himself cut off. His mind 
is tortured and warped, ‘‘full of scorpions . . . that Banquo 
and his Fleance lives’’ (III, ii). He orders the death of 
Banquo and Fleance, but Fleance escapes and Macbeth is 
threatened: ‘‘Then comes my fit again: I had else been 
perfect, whole as the marble, founded as the rock, as broad 
and general as the casing air: But now I am cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined.’’ In his distressed state Macbeth perceives the 
ghost of Banquo, which symbolizes, as it were, the triumph 
of Banquo’s fatherhood despite his death as father. The 
‘‘great bond’’ has not been cancelled — its ascendency 
through the survival of Fleance is signalled by the rising of 
Banquo’s ghost, which appears at Macbeth’s banquet and 
takes the place reserved for Macbeth. In frenzy Macbeth 
protests: ‘‘The time has been, that, when the brains were 
out, the man would die, and there an end; but now they 
rise again, with twenty mortal murders on their crowns, and 
push us from our stools.’’ His sense of masculinity is shat- 
tered by Banquo’s mysterious rise; he is but ‘‘the baby of a 
girl,’’ and only when the ghost leaves is he ‘‘a man again.’’ 


*This use of ‘‘bond to indicate the all important patrilineal linkage 
oeeurs twice in Hing Lear: ‘‘With how manifold and strong a bond 
the child was bound to his father.’’ Again in a different context: 
‘*The bond cracked ’twixt son and father. 
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He rationalizes his weakness on the basis of immaturity: 
‘*My strange and self-abuse is the initiate fear that wants 
hard use: We are but young in deed’’ (III, iv). 

Macbeth again seeks out the weird sisters (IV, i), and 
in his opening address to them we can detect the core of 
his maddening thoughts. He is so crazed by his sense of im- 
potence and sterility that in desperation he would topple 
down all tall structures and destroy the source of all fertility : 
‘‘Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down; 
though castles topple on their wardens’ heads ; though palaces 
and pyramids do slope their heads to their foundations; 
though the treasure of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
even till destruction sicken; answer me to what I ask you.”’ 

The apparitions then appear — the first telling him to 
beware Macduff, the second telling him that ‘‘none of woman 
born shall harm Macbeth.’’ The third apparition is a child 
crowned, with a tree in his hand. We can perceive what is 
on the mind of Macbeth by his response: ‘‘What is this, that 
rises like the issue of a king, and wears upon his baby-brow 
the round and top of sovereignty?’’ The apparition replies 
me . take no care: ... Macbeth shall never vanquished 
be until great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill shall come 
against him.’’ Macbeth rejoices: ‘‘Rebellion’s head rise 
never, till the wood of Birnam rise, and our high-placed Mac- 
beth shall live the lease of nature.’’ The prophecy which 
links the possibility of Macbeth’s downfall to the rise of 
Birnam wood fits into the organic context of the play; for 
the apparition with a tree in his hand,* rising like the issue 
of a king, and speaking of great Birnam wood coming to 
Dunsinane crystallizes in Macbeth’s mind the burning ques- 
tion: ‘‘Shall Banquo’s issue ever reign in this kingdom ?’’ 
Then follows the show of eight kings, some of whom carry 


*The means by which Birnam wood later moves to Dunsinane is through 

soldiers’ carrying branches in their hands. The rising of Birnam 
wood thus parallels the rising of the apparition of the crowned child 
with a tree in his hand, symbolizing the growth potency of Banquo 
contrasted with the barren sceptre of Macbeth. The images which 
reassure Macbeth are symbols of the forces which will defeat him. 
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‘*two-fold balls and treble sceptres’’* and the envious des- 
pairing Macbeth sees Banquo ‘‘smile . . . and point at them 
for his.’’ 

Machbeth’s reaction is to resolve upon an act of utmost 
violence, as if this will somehow release him from the 
‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’’ state brought on by thought of 
Banquo’s masculine — and therein kingly — superiority. No 
more will he allow his single state of man to be so shaken 
that function is smother’d in surmise; no more will he suffer 
the initiate fear that wants hard use or admit himself but 
young in deed: ‘‘From this moment the very firstlings of 
my heart shall be the firstlings of my hand,’’ — and the next 
lines reveal how by violent action he hopes to break out of 
his confined and smother’d state and thus prove his regality 
and masculinity — ‘‘And even now, to crown my thoughts 
with acts, be it thought and done: The Castle of Macduff 
I will surprise ; seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’ the sword 
his wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls that trace him 
in his line.’’ The next scene crowns this horrible thought 
with the act. 

The slaughtering of Macduff’s wife constitutes a decisive 
point in the drama. It is the peak in horror. From this point 
on there is no more display of Macbeth’s ambition — he has 
‘*supp’d full with horrors’’ — and our attention is focused on 
the forces of recoil which gather together to bring about his 
downfall. By his murderous act Macbeth has prepared the 
very instrument to work vengeance upon himself. Macduff, 
informed of the slaughtering of his family, cries out: ‘‘ Front 
to front bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; within 
my sword’s length set him,’’ and upon this Malcolm pro- 
claims the readiness of the forces of vengeance: ‘‘Our power 


*These symbols are commonly interpreted as portending the coming 
of James I of Seotland, supposedly descended of Banquo, to rule over 
England and Seotland. But besides the idea of political power we 
are undoubtedly justified in believing sexual power to be symbolized 
in the ‘‘two-fold balls and treble sceptres.’’ This is but one example 
of Shakespeare’s ability to obtain concentration of meaning through 


over-determined use of symbols. 
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is ready ; our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth is ripe 
for shaking’’ (IV, iii). The denouement seems to follow 
automatically. The forces of Malcolm and Macduff march 
toward MacBeth’s castle in Dunsinane, fulfill the witches’ 
prophecy by cutting themselves branches in Birnam wood 
(V, iv), and Macduff confronts and slays Macbeth. The last 
dramatic moment presents Macbeth finally overcoming his 
sense of deficient manhood in the moment before his death. 
He warns Macduff ‘‘I bear a charmed life, which must not 
yield to one of woman born,’’ whereupon Macduff counters 
‘* Despair they charm, and let the angel thou still hast served 
tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb untimely 


ripp’d.’’ Macbeth’s reply — ‘‘Accursed be that tongue that 
tells me so, for it hath cow’d my better part of man! ... . 
I’ll not fight with thee’? — demonstrates his essential lack 


of masculinity up to this point. For his acts have not been 
those of a mature and independent man but of a charmed 
and protected child dependent upon his ‘‘angel.’’ Macduff 
reveals the hollowness of this protection thereby forcing 
Macbeth to stand on his own. Finally, taunted as coward, 
Macbeth confronts destiny independent of the witches’ 
prophecies: ‘‘Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
and thou opposed, being of no woman born, yet will I try 
the last: before my body I throw my warlike shield: lay 
on, Macduff; and damn’d be him that first cries ‘Hold, 
enough!’ ’’ (V, viii). 

To gain the deepest understanding into the character of 
Macbeth and into the structure of the play we should scrutin- 
ize the high point in Macbeth’s actions — the killing of Mac- 
duff’s wife and little ones (IV, ii). From a rational point 
of view the act is completely meaningless, since the warning 
given Macbeth pertains to the threat of danger from Mac- 
duff but not from his family. Yet dramatically it is most 
meaningfull: It is the act of Macbeth which is to crown his 
thoughts. In its position in the drama it has a meaning 
which transcends in importance even Macbeth’s murder of 
the king, for the avenger who confronts Macbeth is Mac- 
duff — not the son of the murdered king. 
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Our first clue to the understanding of this act lies in 
Macbeth’s resolution to kill all the unfortunate souls that 
trace Macduff in his line. This is a displaced outlet for his 
maddened envy upon seeing the ghost of Banquo smilingly 
pointing to his (Banquo’s) crown’d issue carrying the two- 
fold balls and treble sceptres, as if boasting the ability to sire 
a line of kings.* Macbeth rages at his own impotence: 
‘*Though the treasure of nature’s germins tumble all together, 
even till destruction sicken; answer me to what I ask you.’’ 
Since he cannot procreate he will destroy the treasure of 
nature’s germins, and he attempts to realize this symbolically 
in the killing of a mother together with her children** Yet 
we cannot but wonder that such an act, an attack upon a 
defenseless mother and her children, should constitute Mac- 
beth’s supreme attempt to achieve full manhood; and in the 
irony of this fact lies much of the force of the drama, as it 
displays Macbeth in all his desperate futility. 

Why is not a man chosen as outlet for his offended mas- 
culine pride? The answer lies partly in the fact that he has 
already killed the most important man of his time, the king, 
has become king himself, and still is haunted by feelings of 
inadequacy. But what is the basis of these feelings? The 
former king is described as meek (I, vii) and would seem 
to present no threat to Macbeth’s self-esteem. In valor and 
soldiership Macbeth is presented as at least equal to if not 
greater than Banquo, and it is Macbeth whose heroism is 
rewarded with promotion to Thane of Cawdor. The very 
vantages of Macbeth — his strength, his gaining the crown — 


*Maeduff's reflection upon hearing of the murder of his family ex 
presses the motive of Maebeth: ‘‘He (Macbeth) has no children’’ 
(IV, iii). This meaning of Macduff’s words was pointed out by 
Freud in his essay, Some Character Types Met with in Psycho-Analy- 
tic Work, Collected Papers, Vol. IV. Freud emphasizes that child- 
lessness is the dominating theme of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 

**The imagery of mingling the deaths of a mother and her children 
is gruesomely paralleled in one of the ingredients last added to the 
witches’ cauldon: ‘‘sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine farrow.’’ 
This image achieves final realization in the deaths of Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. 
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highlight the hidden weakness which gnaws at him and even- 
tually brings about his fall. 

We have seen this weakuess dramatized in his inability 
to become a father. Yet we can pursue the problem further. 
We can look upon his sterility not as a cause but as an effect, 
and then we are challenged to search for the heart of Mac- 
beth’s weakness: We must explain why Macbeth, a mighty 
warrior, should be unable to become a father. 

The nature of Macbeth’s weakness is interwoven in the 
entire fabric of the play. It permeates the atmosphere, 
imagery, and structure of the dramatic situations. Before 
his appearance on the scene Macbeth is described as being 
overwhelmingly active in his defense of his king: ‘‘His 
brandish’d steel smoked with bloody execution.’’ He and 
Banquo have fought as ‘‘cannons overcharged with double 
cracks’’ as they ‘‘doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe’’ 
(I, ii). But when Macbeth first appears upon the stage he 
is being drawn from the world of bright reality into a murky 
world having the blurred and vaporous quality of a dream, 
in which ‘‘the earth hath bubbles, as the water hath,’’ and 
what seems corporal melts ‘‘as breath into the wind.’’ Mac- 
beth expresses his helplessness in the situation as he asks 
himself: ‘‘Why do I yield to that suggestion whose horrid 
image doth unfix my hair?’’ The ‘‘blasted heath,’’ on which 
the temptation takes place (I, iii), reflects the rent in Mac- 
beth’s inner nature which renders him open to evil and un- 
canny influences. His first line in the play indicates con- 
fusion: ‘‘So fair and foul a day I have not seen.’’ Further- 
more, these words indicate that he is already succumbing to 
the strange influence of the weird sisters even though he has 
not encountered them till now, for in the opening scene the 
witches had indicated the prevailing atmosphere: ‘‘Fair is 
foul, and foul is fair’’ (1, i). 

The effect of the witches is intoxicating, as reflected in 
Banquo’s query: ‘‘Have we eaten on the insane root that 
takes the reason prisoner?’’ (I, iii). We have previously 
noted Macbeth’s rapture when he was outwardly greeted 
with the title of his inner dreams. This coincidence between 
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external event and inner wish reflects a crack in his sense of 
reality, as he is tempted into the dream world in which ‘‘func- 
tion is smother’d in surmise, and nothing is but what is not.’’* 
He is tempted into passivity: ‘‘If chance will have me king, 
why chance may crown me, without my stir’’ (I, iii). A 
change in role and identity, from that of vigorous defender 
of the king to rebel, is thrust upon him by external circum- 
stance ; for the messengers surprise Macbeth by greeting him 
in the borrowed robes of the rebel Cawdor (I, iii), whom he 
had just defeated (‘‘confronted . . . with self-comparisons, 
point against point rebellious’’ (I, ii)). Here there is not 
only a coincidence between internal wish and external reality 
but also another confusion characteristic of dream-life, a 
confusion between subject and object, between himself who 
has just defeated the rebel and the rebel who has been de- 
feated.** 

Macbeth is here portrayed as a being not fully individu- 
ated. He is the plaything of chance. Neither his words nor 
his role derive fully from his own identity but seem to flow 
from an external source. When Macbeth approaches the 
fateful act of murdering the king, we see him trying to be 
master of himself, trying to ‘‘bend up each corporal agent 
to this terrible feat’’ (I, vii). But as he is about to commit 
the crime, instead of showing inner determination he is led 
by a hallucinated dagger — ‘‘Thou marshall’st me the way 
that I was going’’ (II, i). And the timing of the murder is 
based not on inner decision but on external circumstance: 


*The domination of timeless dream over present reality is reflected later 
in the transport of Lady Macbeth ‘‘ beyond this ignorant present .. . 
I feel now the future in the instant.’’ 


**It is assumed by the authorities that ‘‘that Bellona’s Bridegroom’’ 
(I, ii) who has defeated Cawdor is Macbeth. Yet Macbeth refers to 
Cawdor as a ‘‘prosperous gentleman’’ (I, iii). The contradictory 
circumstances perhaps serve the purpose of spreading the atmosphere 
of confusion into the audience and reveal something of the nature 
of Macbeth’s character, as we shall see. There is dramatic irony in 
Macbeth’s taking on the borrowed robe of the rebel he has killed, for 
in doing so he takes on the fate of the rebel, which is to be beheaded. 
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‘*I go, and it is done: the bell invites me’’ (II, i). In these 
crucial moments Macbeth’s will is not fully his own but is 
involved with and dependent upon external events which 
upon scrutiny are seen to emanate from strange female 
sources. The ringing of the bell is such an instance: Just 
prior to the well-known dagger speech Macbeth instructs his 
servant: ‘‘Go bid my mistress, when my drink is ready, she 
strike upon the bell’’ (II, i). The bell by which his wife 
simultaneously announces that his drink is ready and sum- 
mons him to murder Duncan anticipates Macbeth’s later 
description of Duncan’s death. ‘‘The wine of life is drawn’’ 
(II, iii); for the drink to which his wife summons him is 
the blood of Duncan. We recall that the helplessness of 
Macbeth was most apparent when his wife was goading him 
to murder by boasting how she could while nursing a baby 
‘*pluck my nipple from his gums and dash the brains out.’’ 
The helplessness of Macbeth was here depicted in its most 
intense and primitive form: helplessness in the nursing 
situation. It is his wife’s playing upon this kind of helpless- 
ness that determined him to murder, and it is his wife’s ring- 
ing of the bell to announce that his drink is ready which 
summons him to perform the crime. It would logically fol- 
low that an act deriving from such helplessness and carried 
out in compliance with external influences would fail to con- 
fer a sense of adequacy upon the performer; and we begin 
to understand the reason for Macbeth’s sense of masculine 
deficiency even after he becomes king, and why the final 
murder has to be the murder of a woman. 

The atmosphere and texture of the woman-ruled world 
are plainly indicated: ‘‘Light thickens’’ (II, iii). The 
witches hover through ‘‘filthy air’’ (I, i). Lady Macbeth 
summons ‘‘thick night’’ (I, v). Fearsome ingredients are 
thrown into the witches’ cauldron to make it ‘‘thick and slab’’ 
(IV, i). The thickening of these media parallels the thick- 
ening of the blood of Lady Macbeth as her milk becomes gall 
(I, v).* 


*Footnote on next page 
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It is towards this murky, dark, mysterious world that 
Macbeth rushes when Duncan proclaims his son Malcolm 
heir. Macbeth chooses a regressive magical relationship to 
female figures rather than identification with his king. There 
is a marked contrast between the brightness of the world 
ruled by Duncan, in which ‘‘signs of nobleness, like stars, 
shall shine on all deservers’’ (I, iv), and the brooding dark- 
ness of the world of wife and witches. As Macbeth leaves 
the king to hasten to his wife we see him enter this latter 
world: ‘‘Stars, hide your fires; let not light see my black 
and deep desires’’ (I, iv).** The next lines express the 
dreamlike and mysterious nature of the interactions which 
are to replace the clear and open qualities of the world gov- 
erned by conscious resolution: ‘‘The eye wink at the hand; 
yet let that be which the eye fears, when it is done, to see.’’ 


*Thickness of the fluid greatly impedes the sucking of the babe that 
milks, and choking off of the supply is perceived as an external 
choking around the neck, as figured in the ‘‘—strangled babe’’ and 


reflected in the last charm of all used by the witches: ‘‘ grease 
that’s sweaten from the murderer’s gibbet’’ (IV, i) — a concen- 


trated image which summons to mind the hard wrung fluid, the 
choking off the supply of nourishment, and the punishment for the 
crime so provoked. Infantile rage at interference with feeding is a 
basic motive of Macbeth, and is projected in several violent images: 
First and foremost of course is the instance of Lady Macbeth 
spernking of plucking out her nipple and dashing the brains out. 
The murder of Duncan is deseribed as an obstruction of liquid flow: 
the fountain is stopped. Banquo’s bloody ghost appears to Mace- 
beth to interrupt him in the midst of drinking wine. The extent of 
Maebeth’s rage is revealed in his imprecation: ‘‘ But let the frame 
of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer, ere we will eat our meal 
in fear, ete.’’ The images of fantastic hunger are also reactions 
to the obstruction. 

**The contrast between the two worlds is emphasized by the fact that 
Macbeth’s hiding of the stars occurs only nine lines after Dunean bids 
them shine. It is poetie justice that this wished-for obscurity results 
in fatal consequences for Macbeth; at the end he exclaims: ‘‘ Be 
these juggling fiends no more believed, that palter with us in a double 
sense; that keep the word of promise to our ear, and break it to our 
hope’’ (V, viii). The words of wife and witches have made him 
stand to and not stand to and giving him the lie have left him. 
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In this speech Macbeth has again revealed the mysterious 
bond linking his thoughts with the dark utterances of evil 
women, for in the next scene Lady Macbeth expresses an 
identical wish: ‘‘Come, thick night, and pall thee in the 
dunnest smoke of hell, that my keen knife see not the wound 
it makes’’ (I, v). 

The speech of Lady Macbeth containing these lines is 
very significant and is worthy of study in some detail. It is 
occasioned by a coincidence between inner wish and external 
reality similar to that which had precipitated the rapture of 
Macbeth: While she is pondering the deeds required for her 
husband to ascend the throne, she is informed that Duncan, 
the intended victim, is on his way to her castle, and she ex- 
claims : 

‘*The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Dunean 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thought, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 

The effect of it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 

You wait on nature’s mischief! Come thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To ery ‘Hold, hold!’ ”’ 


This speech vividly portrays some of the characteristics of 
the dark world: Ideas and persons are not individually de- 
lineated but are merged together in a fashion which suggests 
the murky mixture in the witches’ cauldon and which also 
recalls the mysterious tie linking Macbeth to wife and witches. 
The thoughts of Lady Macbeth are not processes confined 
to her individual personality but are portrayed as magically 
participating with obscure ‘‘spirits that tend on mortal 
thoughts’’ and with murdering ministers who ‘‘wait on na- 
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ture’s mischief.’’ A magical atmosphere clouds over the clear 
world of day in ‘‘the dunnest smoke of hell.’’ This atmos- 
phere, though presided over by women, is not a feminine 
one. For just as the beards of the witches prevent Banquo 
from considering them as women, so Lady Macbeth is 
‘*unsexed,’’ and her milk — a commodity we already know 
to be most unreliable — is to be taken for gall. 

When the nightmare world triumphs over the sense of 
reality, consequences of actions are obscured, as in: ‘‘My 
keen knife see not the wound it makes.’’ She had previously 
expressed a similar blurring of her sense of reality as she 
felt herself transported ‘‘beyond this ignorant present... . 
I feel now the future in the instant’’ (I, v). Elsewhere she 
assails the sensorium: ‘‘Memory, the warder of the brain, 
shali be a fume, and the receipt of reason a limbec only’’ (I, 
vii). 

The obscuring of consequences is related to the process 
of unsexing Lady Macbeth, in which access and passage to 
remorse are stopped up, an image which suggests the cause 
of her infertility.* In another context we find Macbeth using 
similar images in association with each other: He expresses 
apprehension over the stirring up of ‘‘pity like a naked new- 
born babe’’ should the assassination fail to ‘‘trammel up the 
consequence’’ (I, vii). Here, too, stated negatively, the 
blocking up of pity connotes the idea of contraception and 
thus parallels the unsexing of Lady Macbeth.** The ideas 
of consequential action and of reproduction are joined to- 
gether in Shakespeare’s use of the word issue which he applies 
to both contexts: ‘‘Certain issue strokes must arbitrate’’ 
(V, iv), and ‘‘Shall Banquo’s issue ever reign?’’ (IV, i) — 


*Freud raises the question whether the final succumbing to remorse of 
Lady Macbeth requires enough time to elapse for her to realize that 
her self-unsexing results in childlessness. However, in a symbolic 
sense she is not childless at the end, for while she is sleep walking 
‘*pity like a naked new-born babe’’ breaks through her defenses 
and thus triumphs over her attempts to denaturalize her feminine 


instinets. 
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so that the stoppage of one connotes the stoppage of the 
other.* 

We now gain further understanding of Macbeth’s infer- 
tility: He is unable to have issue — i.e., heirs — in the real 
world because he and his wife have chosen to dwell in the 
nightmare which has no real issue — i.e., consequence. Once 
again we find Lady Macbeth and Macbeth mirroring each 
other. Previously we observed Lady Macbeth’s depriving 
tendencies paralleled by her husband’s greed. Now we see 
Macbeth’s sterility paralleled by his wife’s unsexed and 
stopped up passages. These considerations might seem to 
lend support to Freud’s interpretationt that Lady Macbeth 
and Macbeth represent a composite personality, since they 
are so closely united. Our interpretation is, however, dif- 
ferent. Lady Macbeth and Macbeth together do not repre- 
sent a single composite personality, but they seem to do so 
because they have failed to differentiate from one another. 
There is a failure in individuation. The image in which they 
are to be conceived is not that of the composite personality 
but of a mother and son who have failed to achieve separate 
identities. { 


**Loss of infant, loss of pity, and choking are elsewhere associated 

together in Julius Caesar: ‘‘Mothers shall but smile when they 
behold their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; all pity choked 
with custom of fell deeds’’ (III, i). The three notions are again 
linked with one another in the description of the murder of the little 
princes in Richard II]: ‘‘*‘We smothered the most resplendent sweet 
work of nature, that from the prime creation ere she framed. Hence 
both are gone with conscience and remorse’’ (IV, iii). 
*Time itself is a fertile process in Banquo’s very pregnant phrase: 
the seeds of time (I, iii). There could be no greater contrast with 
this than the sterile view of Lady Macbeth which blinds itself to 
the ripening effects of time, preferring to dream of the future in 
the instant. 

yop. cit. Freud uses this interpretation to explain the remorse of 
Lady Macbeth along with the lack of remorse of her husband towards 
the end of the play. 

{The theme of undifferentiated male and female so closely merged 

that they are unable to procreate is succinctly expressed in stanzas 
from Shakespeare’s ‘‘The Phoenix and the Turtle’’: 
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So they loved, as love in twain 

Had the essence but in one; 

Two distinets, division none: 
Number there in love was slain. ... 


Leavin no posterity: 
‘Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity. 


There can be no issue, no flowing forth of consequence 
or progeny, because the external medium, the atmosphere, 
and the internal medium, the blood, are too choked up: 
‘‘Come thick night, and pall thee in the dunnest smoke of 
hell.’’, The atmosphere is permeated by murdering min- 
isters who draw their sustenance from Lady Macbeth (‘‘take 
my milk for gall’’) and who in turn render her blood akin 
to the atmosphere (‘‘make thick my blood’’) of which it 
is thus both source and product. It is a similar choking 
which caused Macbeth’s function to be ‘‘smother’d in sur- 
mise,’” and which is observed in several contexts: Dark 
night ‘‘strangles the traveling lamp’’ (II, iv); seeling night 
‘*scarfs p the tender eye of pitiful day’’ (III, ii) ; Macbeth 
is ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined.’’ Finally, the choking off of 
issue is most fully realized in the ‘‘birth-strangled babe ditch 
deliver’d by a drab.’’ 

We can understand Macbeth’s being so desperate to 
break out of this confined state that he would ‘‘let the frame 
of things disjoint’’ (III, ii). Scattered throughout the play 
are phrases that suggest breaking and cutting. The idea of 
time itself cutting its way out points the way for Macbeth to 
break out of his rapt state: ‘‘Come what may, time and the 
hour runs through the roughest day’’ (I, iii). This idea is 
echoed just before the climax in the words of another speak- 
er: ‘‘The time approaches . . . certain issue strokes must 
arbitrate’ (V, iv). Macbeth’s description of his acts of 
violence suggest a desperate search for an opening: ‘‘ Most 
sacrilegious murder hath broke ope the Lord’s anointed 
temple.’’ Duncan’s gashed stabs ‘‘look’d like a breach in 
nature’’ (II, iii). He determines to break out of his strangl- 
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ing situation through violence, to ‘‘give to the edge of the 
sword’’ the wife and babes of Macduff and thus cut his way 
out of the female environment which chokes and smothers 
him. 

In yielding to the female influence Macbeth has become 
embedded in it so that he is unable to emerge a man. He 
is so entangled in the bloody atmosphere diffusing out from 
wife and witches that he can almost be said to be mingling 
with the organs of reproduction, but he is unable to repro- 
duce because the organs are ‘‘poison’d’’ — just as Lady 
Macbeth is unsexed — and are so glutted with foul in- 
gredients as to strangle the process of birth. In this connec- 
tion it is significant that the cauldron, ‘‘thick and slab’’ 
with ‘‘poison’d entrails,’’ is a sterile thing from which noth- 
ing fruitful can emerge; and therefore it disappears from the 
stage before the spirits of Banquo and his progeny make 
their appearance (IV, i). 

Macbeth is desperate to unite sexually with a fertile 
woman, and in the words with which he anounces his deci- 
sion to murder Macduft’s wife and babes he reveals his frus- 
trated wish to propagate: ‘‘From this moment the very 
firstlings of my heart shall be the firstlings of my hand.’’ 
Rage has transformed his reproductive instinct to destructive- 
ness. He cannot reach the goal of sexual union with a woman 
so he will destroy her generative organs: ‘‘though the treas- 
ure of nature’s germins tumble all together even till destruc- 
tion sicken.’’ The wife and children of Macduff are signifi- 
cantly referred to in images relating to egg-laying creatures — 
‘‘egg! young fry of treachery’’ (IV, ii), ‘‘pretty chickens 
and their dam’’ (IV, iii) — thus focusing our attention upon 
the female egg, which Macbeth is unable to reach and fecun- 
date. 

Trammelled up by the witches, Macbeth is as it were 
but one of many ingredients used to glut their cravings. This 
brings us to a final linkage between Macbeth and the witches: 
Like Macbeth they are hungry. They utilize and are symbol- 
ized by ‘‘sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine farrow.’’ 
Their famished state is figured in their ‘‘skinny lips’’ (I, iii). 
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One of them cannot abide the ‘‘rump-fed ronyon’’ who had 
‘‘chestnuts in her lap, and munch’d, and munch’d, and 
munch’d,’’ and she is determined to seek vengeance by at- 
tacking the woman’s husband: ‘‘I will drain him dry as 
hay’’ (I, iii). It would seem to require a cauldron full of 
entrails to staunch their fearsome appetite. Lady Macbeth 
also is possessed by thirst: ‘‘Fill me, from the crown to the 
toe, top-full of direst cruelty.’’ 

We are now able to derive the motive for the inciting 
of Macbeth to murder the king. Previously we noted Lady 
Macbeth to be a most unenthusiastic feed who gives gall in 
place of milk. We can now perceive a hidden meaning when 
she reflects on her husband: ‘‘Yet do I fear thy nature; it 
is too full of the milk of human kindness’”’ (I, v). She fears 
being drained by Macbeth ‘‘as dry as hay,’’ by his ‘‘thrift- 
less ambition that wilt ravin up thine own life’s means’’; so 
she and her witch-partners seek to divert this devouring am- 
bition from themselves to another object, the person of the 
king. Macbeth is to drink not a beverage given by herself 
but the blood of Duncan when she summons that his drink 
is ready; with Duncan’s blood he is to sate himself till ‘‘the 
wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees is left this vault to 
brag of.’’ But intimations of the original object break 
through, for when Macbeth is killing the king a mysterious 
voice tells him that he is killing something other than the 
king, that he is killing sleep — a sleep which assumes the 
contours of mothering: ‘‘Methought I heard a voice cry 
‘Sleep no more! Macbeth does murder sleep’ — the in- 
nocent sleep, sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
the death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, balm of hurt 
minds, great nature’s second course, chief nourisher in life’s 
feast’’ (II, ii). In the end, the female attempt to divert 
Macbeth to a male object fails, as Macbeth turns directly 
upon woman in the person of Lady Macduff and ‘‘sups full 
with horrors.’’ But on the other hand, the female threat 
to Macbeth — to ‘‘dash the brains out’’ — is figuratively 
carried out when he is beheaded by Macduff. Thus the 
nursing mother and the suckling babe are destroyed, and the 
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mutually destructive fantacies of both are symbolically 
brought to realization. 

The folly of Macbeth’s ambition which ravins up his own 
life’s means and drains the wine of life becomes quickly ap- 
parent to him as he perceives that in murdering the king he 
has destroyed his sustenance: ‘‘The spring, the head, the 
fountain of your blood is stopp’d; the very source of it is 
stopp’d”’ (II, iii). But Macbeth has another more dreadful 
and almost inarticulate fear which is expressed indirectly, 
and by indirection made more horrible. After the appearance 
of Banquo’s ghost Macbeth is given to brooding reflection: 
“Tt will have blood: they say that blood will have blood’’ 
(III, iv). Blood, the devoured substance, will seek to eat 
the agent which has devoured it, as if the cannibal victim 
were to return to eat the cannibals. An event strikingly sim- 
ilar to this notion had stimulated the notion that ‘‘blood will 
have blood.’’ Banquo, invited as the chief guest at Mac- 
beth’s banquet, had been admonished, ‘‘Fail not our feast 

. it had been as a gap in our great feast’’ (III, i) ; which 
is to say that the absence of Banquo would be as a gp in the 
victuals. By the murder of Banquo before the feast Macbeth 
had sought to satisfy his ambitious appetite as he had pre- 
viously by the killing of Duncan. He is thinking of this 
murder when he is about to propose a toast to Banquo and 
says ‘‘Give me some wine, fill full’’ (III, iv). But Banquo’s 
ghost comes to the feast as a guest rather than as a victual, 
and takes the place at the table reserved for Macbeth. The 
return of Banquo’s ghost with its marrowless bone and cold 
blood causes Macbeth to feel that his own blood is sought by 
the murdered Banquo: Blood will have blood. He fears 
being eaten, and in this he is but reflecting the fear of Lady 
Macbeth and the witches, with whom he is so closely in- 
volved. He tries to assuage his fear of being devoured by 
the thought that Banquo’s young son has ‘‘no teeth for the 
present’’ (III, iv). 

We can now add another motive to explain the driving 
force of desperate hunger which is felt in the frenzied pace of 
the entire play. He must eat up his enemies before he is 
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himself eaten up. He is desperate to ‘‘trammel up the con- 
sequence’’ before he is himself trammelled. The mutual 
strivings of Macbeth and wife to devour each other, which 
is expressed in the murder of Duncan, is reflected on the 
night of the murder by phenomena in the animal world: Dun- 
can’s horses are said to ‘‘eat each other’’ (II, iv). Later 
Macbeth is fearful of the witches with their portentous 
‘*sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine farrow.’’ But fear 
of being eaten gives way to an awareness that he is already 
caught up in the witches’ world. He is cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confined in the entrails of devouring woman, and must there- 
fore cut his way out with the sword. 

In the course of his crimes Macbeth progressively cuts 
himself off from his wife. In the beginning he murders Dun- 
can at her instigation. He attempts the murder of Banquo 
and Banquo’s son after giving her a mere hint. The cul- 
minating act, the killing of Macduff’s wife and children, is 
decided upon and performed without any prior communica- 
tion with his wife. By the end of the play he has been so 
severed from her that the report of her death elicits from 
him only the comment that ‘‘she should have died hereafter ; 
there would have been a time for such a word’’ (V, v). Af. 
ter his last encounter with the witches he is through with 
them also: ‘‘Infected be the air whereon they ride, and 
damn’d all those that trust them! . . . But no more sights!’’ 
(IV, i). 

He attempts to act as an individuated man cut off from 
female influence. It is noteworthy that his attempt to ‘‘crown 
his thought with acts’’ takes the form of annihilating the 
family of a man who has fled to another country. Through 
his violent attack on Macduff’s family Macbeth achieves in- 
dividuation vicariously as it were, for he creates a separated 


man who is as individuated symbolically, through vio- 
lence — as Macbeth himself is enmeshed in a female but 


unfeminine world. And in creating this individuated man 
he is creating, as we have noted, the instrument that is to 
work vengeance upon himself. However, Macbeth’s action 
does not actually create but rather culminates the violent 
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individuation of Macduff. For Macduff was violently sep- 
arated from woman in the process of birth: he was from his 
mother’s womb untimely ripp’d. Macduff was thus triply 
separated in that he was ripp’d from his mother’s womb, he 
left his wife and children behind, and they were murdered 
by the hirelings of Macbeth. 

Paradoxically, Mucduff leaves his family in the interest 
of familial continuity — in this case, the continuity of the 
most important family, that of the king. He is concerned 
with restoring Malcolm, the truest issue of Scotland, to the 
throne ; and he is very much aware of Malcolm’s family re- 
lationships even if heedless of his own. He tells Malcolm, 
‘‘Thy royal father was a most sainted king: the queen 
that bore thee, oftener on her knees than on her feet, died 
every day she lived.’’** He is so devoted to the continuity 
of the prime male, the king, that he leaves his own family 
in danger; and Malcolm’s question highlights this fact: 
‘*Why in rawness left you your wife and child, those precious 
motives, those knots of love?’’ (IV, iii). 

This violent separation of Macduff emphasizes through 
exaggeration the necessity for individuation in the service of 
male continuity. Macduff’s flight from wife to son of Duncan 
reverses the direction of Macbeth’s earlier flight from Dun- 
can to wife, and through his flight Macduff succeeds in re- 
storing Malcolm. By the violence of his separation Macduff 
is peculiarly fit to overcome the witch-entrammelled Mac- 
beth, to confront him with ‘‘self-comparisons, point against 
point rebellious, arm against arm, curbing his lavish spirit,’’ 
as Macbeth had previously confronted Cawdor in Fife, Mac- 
duff’s own territory. The results of Macduff’s meeting with 
Malcolm anticipate his later effect on Macbeth, for in this 
confrontation Malcolm throws off his pose of greed and 
luxury and emerges as true issue of his father. 

Macduff not only overcomes Macduff; he emancipates 
him. For in encountering him front to front he dispels the 


“How the humility of the true queen contrasts with the pride of Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘dearest partner of greatness’’ (I, v)! 
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female charm surrounding Macbeth’s life which had made 
him fruitless and prevented him from fully experiencing the 
consequences of his actions. Before his encounter with Mac- 
duff Macbeth had not effectively confronted an opposing 
male figure, and this had left a large gap in his mastery of 
reality.* He had killed the king not in hand to hand en- 
counter but while the latter was asleep, in compliance with 
his wife’s suggestion: ‘‘What cannot you and I perform 
upon the unguarded Duncan?’’ (I, vii). And he was en- 
couraged by the witches to ‘‘laugh to scorn the powers of 
man’’ (IV, i). The closing action of the play focuses our 
attention on the importance of confronting male opposition, 
for the fight between Macbeth and Macduff is the central 
point of a battle which serves as an ordeal of initiation for 
‘‘many rough youths, that even now protest their first of 
manhood”’ (V, ii). One of these youths becomes a man in 
the act of confrontation, dying with his hurts ‘‘on the front,’’ 
and therefore, though he ‘‘only lived to be a man .. . like 
a man he died’’ (V, viii). 

To be a man requires confrontation with reality, and a 
most important component of the confronting reality is the 
opposing male figure — ideally, of course, the father. It is 
through encountering the strength of the opposing father 
that one obtains a mastery of reality; for one can then feel 
the strength of one’s own impulses and measure them against 
a superior force. In this way one gains insight simultane- 
ously into inner tendencies and limiting factors of external 
reality.°* Thus the father’s role is of greatest importance in 
*It may be objected that, according to the descriptions of Macbeth’s 
fighting at the beginning of the play, Macbeth had been exposed to 
sufficient confrontation; for his sword ‘‘smoked with bloody execu- 
tion,’’ and he is said to have ‘‘ confronted Cawdor with self-compari- 
sons.’’ Yet after having vanquished Cawdor he refers to him as a 
‘*prosperous gentleman,’’ as if unaware of his own victory. Either 
he was during the fighting too ‘‘rapt’’ or ‘‘charmed,’’ or his meet- 
ing with the witches stunned him out of his awareness of consequences. 


**This process is similar in certain respects to the repetition and work- 
ing through of infantile impulses in therapy; for the patient acquires 
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disengaging the son from an engulfed relationship to his 
mother — a relationship in which son and mother, comprising 
the inner and outer worlds, are magically blended together, 
as were Macbeth, wife, and witches. In encountering his 
father’s opposition the son becomes individuated, and learns 
to distinguish between his own impulses and the forces in 
his environment. 

The encounter with the father sheds light on both in- 
ternal and external reality. To turn from Duncan’s authority 
is to turn from light, and this is what happens when Macbeth 
abandons the king, who represents the bright world of real- 
ity, and turns to his wife, who represents the dark world of 
dream. The king, ‘‘clear in his great office’’ (I, vii), had 
proclaimed that ‘‘stars shall shine on all deservers.’’ But 
at this point Macbeth left the presence of the king to plot 
with his wife how to fulfill his ‘‘black and deep desires.’’ 
With the killing of the supreme male figure, the light which 
stood for order and clarity in the land has been extinguished, 
so that ‘‘confusion now hath made its masterpiece’’ (II, iii). 
Because Macbeth failed to confront the king in his seizure 
of power, his life loses masculine gravity; reality becomes 
less meaningful to him: ‘‘Had I but died an hour before 
this chance I had lived a blessed time: for from this instant 
there’s nothing serious in mortality: all is but toys: renown 
and grace is dead’’ (II, iii). In his diminished state at the 
end his title is described as a ‘‘giant’s robe upon a thievish 
dwarf’’ (V, ii). Having killed the king in such unmanly 
fashion he is unable to experience reality or to look within 
himself: ‘‘I am afraid to think what I have done; look on’t 
again I dare not .. . To know my deed, ’twere best not 
know myself’’ (II, ii). The entire country over which he 
rules becomes, like himself and his deed, submerged in dark- 


insight into his impulses by measuring them against the interpretations 
which he encounters from the therapist. We might refer to this as 
the ordeal function of the interpretation. This would contrast with 
another phase of treatment, in which interpretations seem to the 
patient almost magical in that they seem to be mysteriously in tune 
with his impulses rather than confronting him as an ordeal. 
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ness, for, lacking the guiding light of a mature man at its 
head, it becomes ‘‘almost afraid to know itself’’ (IV, iii). 

Macbeth hopes that he can avoid male challenge, but 
deep within he is aware that he is himself the ‘‘secret’st man 
of blood’’ who must be brought forth (III, iv); and he is 
finally delivered when brought ‘‘front to front’’ with Mac- 
duff. With the killing of Macbeth Macduff has destroyed the 
last vestige of the female dominated world, and Macduff now 
proclaims Malcolm, heir to the murdered Duncan, King of 
Scotland. This fulfills the establishment of the estate upon 
Malcolm as proclaimed by Duncan at the beginning of the 
play, and restores the continuity which had been breached 
by the violent actions of Macbeth. Thus, Duncan, who em- 
bodies the principle of male ascendancy, triumphs over the 
witches (and Lady Macbeth) who embody the principle of 
female ascendancy. Chaos is overcome, as the new king, 
fully confronting reality, declares that whatever is needful 
‘‘by the grace of Grace we will perform in measure, time, 
and place’’ (V, viii). The fertility of Duncan, who had 
vainly sought to plant rebellious Macbeth, is harvested in 
his son Malcolm. The tragedy is over, the cycle is completed, 
and the stage is ready for that which would be newly planted 
with the time. 

We have found the play Macbeth to contain a most 
intricate network of organic meaning. Any work which is 
so complex and inter-connected must possess a meaning 
which goes beyond the work itself to the heart of the author, 
and beyond this to the creative centers of our civilized tradi- 
tions. That Shakespeare had personal experience of conflict 
between fair male and dark female influence is clear from 
the expression of his feelings in Sonnet CXLIV: 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 


Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
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As a preliminary generalization based on this intensive study 
; we can postulate that a supreme creative power such as 
: Shakespeare’s is founded upon a strong temptation to regress 
to magical participation with mother, which must be count- 
ered by full confrontation with father, in order to ripen to 
mature expression. In future papers we shall examine the 
relevance of the patterns of meaning so intricately articulated 
in Macbeth to the understanding of Shakespeare, his work, 
and the problem of creativity. 
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The Davidic Dynasty and the 
Davidic Messiah 


*Dr. Arthur A. Feldman, Rabbi 


(Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) 


I approach my subject, ‘‘The Davidic Dynasty and the 
Davidic Messiah’’, with trepidation mingled with joy. With 
trepidation, as I lay my hand on religious beliefs and prac- 
tices held sacred by two great faiths, one of which, orthodox 
Judaism, has been the dearly cherished tradition of my family 
for countless generations. That I loved that, was my all, in 
the years of my childhood and boyhood. I am afraid of hurt- 
ing sentiments. I am also afraid of helping to destroy the 
dam Judaism and Christianity erected against lust and hatred 
and brutality. The religious myths, beliefs, and rites, might 
be the mortar that hold together the glorious structure of 
Jewish-Christian ethics and morality. But, as Materlinck 
says, truth is always conducive to good, even if it hurts at 
the beginning. Indeed, ‘‘Great is good truth, and mighty 
above all things.*’ 1) Of truth it may be said: ‘‘And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’’ 2) 
It is a thrilling joy to pursue objective truth, to penetrate into 
uncharted regions of knowledge, question and _ reconsider 
what has hitherto been taken for granted. ‘‘When I was a 
child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
*The author died in 1941. One of his papers was published, post- 
humously, under the title Freud’s “‘ Moses and Monotheism’’ and the 
Three Stages of Israelitish Religion, in The Psychoanalytic Review, 
1944: 361-418. The present and the above mentioned paper was sub- 


mitted for publication by his brother, Sandor S. Feldman, M. D., 230 
Dartmouth Street, Rochester 7, New York. 
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as a child ; but when I was a man, I put away childish things.’’ 
3) Mankind must get itself the mind of a man, if it is to 
survive. The world is in labor; a new world is being born 
out of the old. Many of the old myths, religious beliefs, and 
practices, hinder the birth of the new world and protract suf- 
fering. They are a leaden weight that does not let man soar 
high. After these preliminary remarks, may I go at once into 
the merit of my subject. 

Biblical records tell us that the family of David ruled 
more than 400 years - the exact number of the years of its 
rule is wholly irrelevant to our purpose ; and that the succes- 
sion was from father to son almost unto the end. We ask, 
is this history, or is it phantasy, part of the magnificent day- 
dream the Jewish people dreamed of its past after the Exile 
(536 B.C.)? Let us investigate whether in the course of 
known history, in any land, one family ruled, and the sceptre 
was handed down from father to son, for such a long period 
of time. 

According to the same Biblical records, in the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of Israel, in less than 200 years, eight families 
ruled, four of which were represented by one member only. 
The duration of the reign of the dynasty of the northern king- 
dom varied from seven days to 102% years. Zimri lasted 
only seven days. 4) The years of the rule of the house of 
Omri were 48, in which Achazjahu, the son of Ahab, was suc- 
ceeded, not by his son, but by his brother. The family of 
Jehu lasted 10214 years, in which there was a succession from 
father to son throughout. 

In Phoenicia, another neighboring country, whose people 
were also close relatives of the Israelites and Judaeans, in the 
testimony of Josephus, 5) there were frequent changes of 
dynasty after the rule of Hyram, reputed friend of King 
Solomon. 

The lists of the dynasties and kings of Bablyon and As- 
syria have come to us in an imperfect state. In Babylon the 
dynasty of Sisku is said to have ruled for 368 years (2160- 
1780). Whether the succession was from father to son, we 
cannot tell. The Kassite dynasty lasted 576 years. The Kas- 
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sites were an intruding people, of which several families ruled 
(1761-1185). In the time corresponding in Babylon to the 
time of the Davidic dynasty, the 8th dynasty began in 1005; 
of its exact end we have no information. The tenth dynasty 
ruled in 732-606, that is, 128 years. In Assyria, in about the 
same period of time, there were frequent changes and usurpa- 
tions. One hundred seventy-five years are the longest period 
in which the son succeeded the father. 6) 

In Egypt the 18th dynasty ruled 259 years. In about 
the time of the rule of the Davidic dynasty, Egypt had five 
royal families (946-525). In the 18th dynasty there was a 
succession from father to son from Tutmoses the first to 
Amenhopte the Fourth, for 143 years. 

In ancient Persia the Achamenides ruled from 550 to 330, 
that is, 220 years, with a varied and doubtful succession. The 
Sassanian dynasty lasted 441 years (226-537 A. D.), during 
which the rule shifted to sons, grandsons, brothers, and to 
usurpers. 

Turning to modern times, we find the the Ottoman Sul- 
tanate existed for 468 years. The longest succession from 
father to son was between 1451-1595, in 144 years. The Ro- 
manoffs sat on the throne for 298 years, in which only four 
monarchs were sons of the preceding ones in 59 years, 7) and 
this in the decades before their downfall. 

We see, there are two or three instances, not all above 
doubt of dynasties holding the rule even more than 400 years. 
But, in all history, not one instance is recorded of the suc- 
cession going down from father to son in a straight line for 
more than 400, not even for more than 175 years. We ask 
again, could the family of David possibly hold the power 
so long, and could the rule go from father to son, for more 
than 400 years, in the small, uncivilized, invasion-and revolu- 
tion-ridden southern kingdom of Israel? David exterminated 
the house of Saul, leaving only the crippled son of Jonathan 
alive, and even him he kept at his court to watch him. 8) 
From David own time two revolutions were recorded, one by 
his own son, Absalom, the other by Sheva ben Bichri. 9) 
Of two Judaean kings it is explicitly said that they were mur- 
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dered. 10) As in the northern kingdom of Israel the fallen 
royal houses were exterminated, 11) so it happened in all 
probability also in the southern kingdom. Solomon had his 
rival brother killed; 12) he probably made an end of all his 
brothers, according to the custom of the age. From Solomon 
almost to the end of the southern kingdom we do not hear 
of a brother of the king. 

Was both the duration and the direct succession of the 
Davidic dynasty possible because each king had many wives, 
and from them many sons, each of which was eligible to the 
kingship, and because in Judah the family of David was held 
in an unusually high esteem? It is true, there is no mention 
made of a Jewish queen in all biblical history. The mothers 
of many kings are known, 13) but none of them is called 
queen, not even Athalyahu, who ruled seven years in Jeru- 
salem, after having wiped out all the seed of the royal house 
of David. 14) Of the threescore of queens mentioned in the 
Song of Songs (vi 8), there is no trace in the ancient history 
of Israel. Only three mythical queens occur in the historical 
writings of the Jewish Bible: The Queen of Sheba, Queen 
Esther, and the Queen of Heaven. 15) What these three 
queens mean, we shall tell later. 

In Samaria, too, there were no queens, according to the 
biblical records. Even Jezebel, the wife of Ahab is not called 
queen, though there were eight royal families on the throne. 
The same may be said of many other countries of antiquity. 
Even in Egypt, where there were queens who had to be of 
royal blood, several kings were sons of secondary wives, and 
yet there was not always direct succession. 16) 

The idealization and over-estimation of David, and of 
Solomon and some other historical figures of Israel, started 
before the Exile, and continued in it and in the centuries 
after it, when in their national humiliation, the Israelites re- 
membered with pride the years of the reputed independence 
under David. In his life-time Shimei, the Benjaminite, and 
a relative of Saul, called David to his face: ‘‘Thou man of 
blood, and base fellow.’’ 17) Others might have thought of 
him in the same way, owing to his dark record, otherwise 
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Absalom and Bichri would not have found large followings. 
We ask two new questions: Why the great discrepancy be- 
tween the real and the ideal David ; and why, though he lived 
in hoary antiquity, about 2900 years ago, is he today in his 
ideal form, as alive and real to the believing Jew as Jesus is 
to the beliving Christian ? 

Before answering these questions, may we answer the 
first questions, by saying that on the strength of what we 
set forth above, we may doubt the historicity of the long 
duration of the house of David on the throne. As to the direct 
succession of the rule from father to son for about 400 years, 
we may rightfully deny it altogether. There is not one 
parallel of such a succession in all history. The genealogy 
of the house of David, as given in the two books of Kings 
and in I Chronicles, III, has no more historical value than 
the genealogies from Adam to Abraham and from Abraham 
to David; than the passage in I Chronicles, V.35ff, that tells 
of the succession of the high priesthood from father to son 
for more than 400 years, for the whole length of the alleged 
duration of the Davidic dynasty ; than the genealogy of Jesus 
as recorded in the first chapter of Matthew; than the family- 
tree made up by British-Israel, in which the origin of King 
George the Fifth is traced back to King David. Human 
imagination knows of no limitations, of time and _ space. 
Honors have been conferred on the house of David that have 
been withheld from the Kings of the eight royal houses that 
ruled in the northern kingdom. To the composers and Kings 
and Chronicles, Jeroboam is the prototype and measure of 
wickedness and idoltry, and David the prototype and measure 
of righteousness and ethical monotheism, though it is quite 
evident that both kings were of the same mettle in religion 
and morality. When comparing the two men, we feel ob- 
liged to give the palm to Jeroboam. What is the explanation 
of this curious spectacle ? 

It is now a firmly established fact that the belief and 
cult of the mother-goddess and her son-consort, under dif- 
ferent names and in manifold forms, and in a rich symbolism 
mainly of a phallic nature, flourished, as all over the Near 
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East and elsewhere, also in Israel, up to the Exile. Lately, 
Professors William Creighton Graham and Herbert Gordon 
May, prove this conclusively in their book, ‘‘Culture and Con- 
science’? (Chicago, 1930). The essence of the belief in all 
its variations is that, in the autumn, the son-god goes to the 
nether-world, in the spring he resurrects to a new life, suc- 
ceeds in vanquishing monsters or overcoming obstancles, then, 
as a consummation of the whole, he celebrates his sacred 
marriage with the mother-goddess. Only by knowing of this 
belief and cult, that were intensively believed and ardently 
and extensively practiced in ancient Israel, can we truly un- 
derstand most of the Old Testament narratives, much of what 
is contained in the prophetic writings, in such books as the 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Esther, Lamentations, in fact, in the 
whole of the Bible, both Old and New Testament, and let us 
add, also in rabbinic Judaism as it has been believed and 
practiced by the Jews for more than 2200 years all over the 
world. May I be permitted to mention here, that Professor 
Meek, now of Toronto University, was of the first, perhaps 
the first. to prove with weighty evidence that the Song of 
Songs is based on the belief and cult of the mother-goddess 
and her son-consort. 18) 

Of the many names by which the son-god was known to 
the ancient Hebrews, Dod (D-v-d), Beloved, was a very 
popular one. 19) The name Dod (D-v-d), as a Hebrew de- 
ity, occurs first in the Mesha Stone of about 850 B.C. The 
monarch of Judah, as the monarchs of the countries of the 
Near East and other parts of the world, was the incarnation, 
or the representative, the vicar on earth, of the son-god, in 
Israel, of Dod, that is spelled as the name David is, D-v-d. 
20) 


What psychic forces brought forth the belief and cult 
of the mother-goddess and her son-consort, wherever they 
have flourished? Why does the belief, even in its astral 
forms, speak of a mother and her son? Why did the cult 
assume forms of an exuberantly phallic nature? Why the 
ritual combat in the Babylonian Akitu festival, traces of which 
are also discoverable in the biblical myths? Why the incestu- 
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ous sacred marriage and the sacred prostitution? To all 
these and many other questions we do not get a satisfactory 
answer, or an answer at all, in the innumerable books, on the 
religions, extinct and living. 

It is here that the depth-psychology, as elaborated by 
the school of Freud, and also by Jung, comes to our help. I 
refer to the penetrating investigations into the root-meaning 
of myths, beliefs, cults, religious symbolism, etc., made by 
Freud, 21) O. Rank, 22) E. Jones, 23) Th. Reik, 24) S. Ro- 
heim, 25) O. Pfister, 26) Schjejderup, 27) E. Jung, 28) and 
many others. It is greatly regrettable, nay, it is impardon- 
able, that most of the students of religion, ethnology, and 
mythology have not availed themselves of these profound 
studies, that they have brusquely ignored them, and even 
ridiculed them. Without Freud we can simply not understand 
religion and ritual and myth, as we cannot understand all 
that is without evolution. 

In the interpretation of psychoanalysis, the belief and 
cult of the mother-goddess and her son-consort, and also of 
the father-god, have their roots in the expressions of the 
elemental human urges and impulses, to put it in a very 
few words, of rejuvenation, rebirth, self-reproduction from 
the mother, return to infancy and childhood, even to pre- 
natal time, that the human mind harbors. These and other 
urges the human mind carries in itself, phylogenetically, as 
a heritage from the infancy and childhood of the human race ; 
ontogenetically, as a heritage from one’s own infancy and 
childhood, and even from the months in the womb. In 
short, in the triangle father-mother-child in the first five-six 
years of life, as regards the mother, also in the time of ges- 
tation, lie the primary motives of all sacramental religion. 
This explains also the universality of such myths and cult. 

Judaism suppressed and eradicated the belief and the 
immoral cult of Astarte and Adonis-Tammuz of the Israelites 
and directed all worship towards God the Father; but, they 
were the manifestations of elemental human cravinsg, they 
managed to find compensation and satisfaction in devious 
ways, in morally and religiously higher forms, under different 
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disguises and covers. As a river forced out of its main bed, 
seeks outlets in different directions, even underground. 

The psychic forces of which cult of Dod, or Tammuz, 
Adonis, Yahu or Yah, Joseph, 29) to mention only these names 
of which the son-god was an expression, found compensation 
in an elevated and purified idea stripped of all or most ob- 
jectionable features in the belief of the apocaliptic Davidic 
Messiah of a divine nature. The figure of King David was 
seized upon and the belief was carried on by his name. The 
Davidic Messiah is called the son of David. Not David the 
human king was meant, but Dod, the divine king, on whose 
throne the Hebrew kings at. 30) For the sake of the new 
version of the old belief, David was idealized and many 
things were said of him that were said of Dod; the rule of 
the Davidic family was extended to the end of the kingdom, 
and the succession was allowed to follow from father to son 
nearly to the end. 

The Messiah is called the son of David. His own name 
appears nowhere. He is also called son of Josepeh. 31) What 
really is meant is David and Joseph. It is remarkable that 
David (Dod) as a divinity occurs also undisguised. I refer 
only to Jeremiah xxx' 9 and to Hosea iii.3la) 5. The verse in 
Jeremiah reads: ‘‘They shall serve the Lord their God, and 
David their king, whom I will raise up unto them.’’ Here 
we have the dead son-god who will resurrect. We know, 
the disappearance and reappearance of the moon were be- 
lieved to signify the death and resurrection of the son-god 
and his marriage with the mother-goddest. 32) In the Jew- 
ish rite of the consecration of the new moon, at the begin- 
ning of every month, every pious Jew, says, among other very 
interesting things: ‘‘David, the king of Israel, lives and 
exists.’’ Who is meant here, the human David, or the divine 
Dod? 

The most astonishing thing is that, whenever the four- 
lettered name ‘‘Jahweh’’ stands, the Jews still read Adonai, 
which was another name of the son-god. Jesus, the son-god, 
is also called Adon, that is, ‘‘Lord’’. This is not enough. 
Jahweh is printed with the vowels of Adonai. 
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We said already that the cult of the mother-goddess was 
wide-spread and intense in ancient Israel. As also Graham 
and May say, 33) temples and shrines were dedicated to them 
all over. Many Astarte-figurines from the Hebrew period 
were found in Palestine. 34) The cult of the goddess and 
her son-consort was a combined one. The cult of Dod was 
suppressed by Judaism, and even more so was the cult of 
Dodah, the goddess. But, we say it again, as the cult had 
its source in the deepest layers of the unconscious human 
mind, fulfillment was sought and found in a great many ways. 
The Torah demands the most relentless extermination of all 
pagan practices and places. 35) It is extremely interesting 
that the very Torah was made a sublimated substitute for the 
lost mother-goddess. The Torah is of feminine gender; 36) 
she is personified ; she is said to be older than the world; 37) 
etc. In the synagogues the scroll of Torah is kept in the 
holy ark, dressed in silk and velvet, and in gold and silver 
ornaments, as the mother-goddess was in the ancient shrines, 
and a divine veneration is accorded to her. The repressed 
unconscious urges and impulses, of which the forbidden cults 
were the outward embodiments, returned in the very thing 
that has been repressing them. The Torah as a mother-god- 
dess substitute, was clearly recognized by Canon W. L. Knox, 
and Professor E. O. James, 38) author of Chr. Myth-Ritual. 

As long as the pagan cults were practiced, overtly or 
covertly, their later substitutes were not needed; the longer 
they were suppressed the stronger was the yearning for sub- 
stitutes and the more such came into existence. In about the 
eighth century the ninth day of the feast of Tabernacles 
(Succoth) was called Simchath Torah (feast of the Rejoicing 
of the Torah). 39) On that day processions are held at the 
synagogue with the richly decorated scrolls of the Torah, and 
some members of the congregation are given the honor of 
being bridegrooms of the Torah. Here we have the pagan 
sacred marriage in a greatly sublimated form. The Sabbath 
was also made a purified, morally and religiously high sub- 
stitute for the ancient cults condemned by Judaism. The Sab- 
bath is called the Queen in the liturgy of the synagogue. In 
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pre-Judaistic times the mother-goddess was the Queen of 
Heaven. 40) Rabbi Chaninah, teacher of Judaism of the 
third century, every Friday evening, at dawn, dressed himself 
in his praying-shawl] (tallith) and said: ‘‘Come, let us go 
to meet the Queen Sabbath.’’ 41) Rabbi Yannai, another 
teacher of the same century, at the same time, put on his 
festive garments and greeted the Sabbath: ‘‘Come, O Bride, 
Come, O Bride.’’ 42) Astarte is called Bride, Sister, my 
Sister Bride in the Song of Songs. 4la) In the sixteenth 
century, after the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, a strong 
mystic wave passed over Jewry. All mysticism means a re- 
turn to primitive cults and cravings. 43) Solomon Albabez, 
a cabalist, of Safed, the headquarters of Jewish mysticism in 
the sixteenth century, composed a mystic poem for the recep- 
tion of the Sabbath, the refrain of which is: ‘‘Come my 
Beloved, and let us bid welcome to the Bride.’’ One verse 
hails the Son of Jesse, the Bethlehemite, as the Saviour, and 
another calls upon the Bride to enter into the congregation of 
the faithful. The poem spread with remarkable rapidity, all 
over Judaism; it was soon included in the prayer book, to 
receive with it the Bride Sabbath every Friday evening. The 
Jewish mystic circles give the Queen Sabbath and King David 
(D-v-d) a warm send-off Saturday night. 43a) Friday night, 
and on Passover, once the time resurrection of the son-god, 
the Songs of Songs is enjoined for reading in the synagogue. 
As we see, Jewish mysticism, popular Judaism, in general, 
has sought compensation in the Sabbath for the lost Dod and 
Dodah. This might throw some illuminating light on the 
origin of the institution of the Sabbath. Originally it might 
have meant the divine marriage at full-moon, as the new-moon 
marked reappearance of the son-god from the netherworld, 
led by the mother-goddess. 44) 

I mentioned that the name of no Jewish queen occurs in 
the Hebrew Bible. The king was the incarnation of Dod. 
Was there no queen to perform the sacred marriage? In 
the story of David and Solomon there is a distinction made 
between wives and concubines. 45) Did the sacred marriage 
take place in such a disgusting way as recorded in the story 
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of Absalom’s revolt? 46) There was a queen; she was the 
Queen of Heaven. The Queen of Heaven was also called 
Esther, or Ishtar, or Astarte, whose Dod was Mordecai, that 
is, Marduk. 47) The festival of Purim is the disguised sacred 
marriage of Astarte and Adonis at full-moon in the spring- 
time of the year. It is the same divine marriage, and let me 
add, the ritual combat, that is at the bottom of such stories 
as David and Nabal and Avigail ; 48) as David and Uriah and 
Bath Sheva. 49) These and many other similar stories are 
recorded in the Bible, not for history’s sake, but for the sake 
of Dod and Dodah. The writers of such stories were uncon- 
sciously more interested in Astarte-Adonis, than consciously 
in the historical David. In them the mythical and the histori- 
cal are blended, but the former is the more significant and the 
more weighty qualitatively and quantitatively. 

There might have been such Hebrew rulers as David 
and Solomon, but they might have borne different names. The 
king who is known by the name of David might have been 
called Elchanan, who slew Goliath. 50) Solomon’s original 
name might have been Yedidyah, which means, the Beloved 
of Yah. 51) It is interesting that both the two first and the 
two of the last kings of the reputed house of David got their 
names changed when they became kings. 52) David and 
Solomon were names of the son-god. Of the identity of Da- 
vid and Dod we spoke already. In Assyria a name of Tam- 
muz-Adonis was Shulmanu, that of Ishtar Shulmanitu. 53) 
Langdon says, 54) that a corrupt passage of Hosea x.14, pre- 
serves Shulmanu. The name of Solomon preserves him in 
the books of Kings and in the Song of Songs. The son-god 
is the Solomon mentioned in the first verse and in other verses 
of the Song of Songs. His beloved, Shulamith 55) is none 
other than Shulmanitu, an alternate name of Ishtar in As- 
syria. 56) The same Shulmanu figures as one of the near an- 
cestors of David. 57) It can easily be demonstrated that the 
book of Ruth is an idyll of the mother-goddess and her son- 
consort. Naomi was undoubtedly a name of the mother- 
goddess, as Noman, the Naaman of the Bible, 58) was the 
name of Adonis. 59) This intimates why the book of Ruth 
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is being read in the synagogues on the Feast of the Revela- 
tion, that is genetically a sublimated continuation of the sup- 
pressed ancient cult. The gardens of Adonis are called in 
Isaiah by the name of Naaman. 60) The sister of Tubal Cain 
was Naamah. 61) The name of no other sister is mentioned 
in the first ten chapters of the Bible. Why is just Naamah 
mentioned? According to tradition, the name of Noah’s wife 
was similarly Naamah. 62) Noah comes to a new life out 
of the ark, a symbol of the womb, as the cave, the pit, the 
water, the ark, etc., are. 63) Naaman emerges healed out 
of the waters of the Jordan. It is the mythical Shulmanu, the 
son-god, and the Queen of Shebah, the mother-goddess, of 
whom the unfortunate, the Lion of Judah of Ethiopia is a 
descendant. The lion was a symbol both of the Adonis and 
of Astarte ; 64) it is still a symbol employed by the synagogue 
on the curtain that covers the ark, and on the vestments of 
the scroll of the Law, the Torah. 

David and Solomon are said to have ruled each forty 
years. 65) Of the last four kings of Judah, two ruled each 
eleven years, and the other two each three months. 66) This 
is interesting. Forty and three are numbers that must have 
had some great significance in the ancient cults; they must 
meaningly often figure in the Bible. So, e.g., forty days or 
years lasted: the flood, 67) from which Noah came out to 
a new life; the spying of Canaan and the wandering in the 
wilderness, after which the Israelites entered the Promised 
Land; Goliath’s defiance, after which David and the Israel- 
ites were saved. 68) Notable are the forty days of Moses on 
Sinai, 69) and the forty days’ journey of Elijah to Horeb. 70) 
after which God revealed himself to them; Christ’s fasting 
for, and his appearance during forty days. 71) In the Astarte- 
Adonis cult there might have been weeping and seeking be- 
fore the revival of Dod at the spring full-moon, that were 
intensified in the last three days. I refer only to the three 
days of preparation for the reception of the ten command- 
ments, in fact, of the whole Torah; 72) the preparation of 
three days for the crossing of the Jordan under the leadership 
of Joshua, 72a) another name for the son-god; 73) the resur- 
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rection of Jesus, after three days in the netherworld, 74) 
which is also a symbol of the womb. 

Graham and May say that the Palestinian sun-cult, 75) 
and some other elements of the Hebrew cultic life, 76) were 
part of a complex cultus, the matrix of which was the fertility 
worship of the mother earth. The matrix rather was the tri- 
angle, mother-son-father, the Oedipus-complex and all that 
it implicates, 76a) after which the fertility cult of the earth, 
the moon- and sun-cults, were formed and fashioned. Only 
so can we understand that the earth, and especially, the sun 
and moon, and other astral bodies, were conceived as mother 
and son, and that incestuous and aggressive impulses were 
attributed to them. How and why all this happened, we get 
a satisfactory explanation in the psychoanalytic literature on 
the subject. 77) 

I have come to the end of my paper, but by no means 
to the end of my subject. Many things of which I could say 
only a few words would need each a separate paper of its 
own. I might have been able to demonstrate that the long 
duration and the long direct succession of the Davidic dyn- 
asty belongs to the realm of myth; that the belief of the 
Davidic Messiah is the lineal descendant of the worship of 
Dod, the son-god; that the cult of the mother-goddess and 
her son-consort has survived in Judaism in greatly sublimated 
and disguised forms; and that neither the Bible nor Rabbinic 
Judaism, let alone Christianity, can be understood without 
the knowledge of this ancient cult that was expressive of the 
most elemental human urges and impulses still mightily po- 
tent in the modern mind. Graham and May say on the last 
page of their book: ‘‘The roots of the Christian religion will 
be found to lie more deeply in the Hebrew and Canaanite 
ideology than is commonly supposed by many who seek them 
elsewhere. The influence of Hellenism on the Christology 
of early Jewish Christianity, for example, has been grotesque- 
ly exaggerated’’. (p. 312) I have felt this long ago. Chris- 
tianity sprang, both in its sacramental and in its prophetic 
contents, from the virgin mother Judaism. Judaism, con- 
sciously a strictly unitarian religion, has been unconsciously 
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a trinitarian religion. Professor Jones divides the religions 
into father-and-son religions, and says that Judaism has been 
the indomitable representative of the father-religion. 78) 
Yes, consciously. But it was the satisfaction Rabbinic Juda- 
ism has granted to the condemned urges repressed in the un- 
conscious, that there has lain the extremely great hold it has 
had on the mind of its followers. A religion that neglects to 
compensate such cravings, loses the masses. The higher we 
go on the scale of religion, that is, the more religion appeals 
to reason and to the conscious higher ideal of man, the less 
people are attached to it. We tried to prove that the idea 
of the Divine Davidic Messiah is a substitute for the sup- 
pressed Dod- and Dodah-cult. This accounts for the great 
part this idea has played in the sacred Jewish literature and 
in the service of the synagogue; that in the Cabalah, that is, 
in Jewish mysticism, the cult assumed the forms that were 
much like the forms of the condemned cult; and that David 
has been real and alive to the Jew to this day. The Dod- 
belief was projected also to the whole people of Israel, with- 
out impairing by that the belief of the one-man messiahship. 
In the Deuteronomic code the idea of the Messiah is omitted ; 
instead, all of Israel are made the chosen people. 79) There 
is a Jewish mystic saying: God, the Torah, and Israel, are 
one. Here we have explicitly the Jewish triune belief, cor- 
responding to the triangle: father-mother-son. In the Chris- 
tian triune belief the Holy Ghost stands for the mother-god- 
dess. 80) The main reason of the strong resistance of Juda- 
ism to Christianity might have been that when in the first 
century, the process of suppressing the ancient Israelite be- 
liefs and cults and of disguising them was already completed 
in Judaism. Christianity came, removed the covers and con- 
tinued them undisguised, though on a very high moral, ethi- 
cal, and esthetic plane. To the eyes trained by the history 
of religion, the comparative history of religion, and especial- 
ly, by the psychology of religion, more especially, by the 
method of psychoanalysis, Judaism and Christianity are the 
same in belief; nay, all existing religions are the same, as 
they are all the outward embodiments of the same human 
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udges and impulses that lie embedded in the unconscious 
mind. 

By saying that all religions are the same, I do not want to 
say that they are all of the same value. 
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In the Home of His Youth 


The personality of David highlights Jewish history with 
an aura of glory that has not dimmed through the ages. This 
king of biblical days is not only the hero of a great past; he 
is also a figure associated with the future. According to tra- 
dition, it is from the house of David that the messiah is to 
come. (1) 

This messianic association with David’s name can be 
understood as a longing for his return. The period of his 
rule has been idealized as the time when a heroic figure sat 
upon the throne of Israel. David provided security for his 
people by making the Hebrew nation strong, defeating its 
enemies, extending its boundaries, and molding the children 
of Israel, so recently a group of loosely related semi-nomadic 
tribes, into a monarchy that had a respected place among 
the nations. It is not surprising that he became the ‘‘glori- 
ous father’’ of Jewish tradition, the symbol of strength and 
power, who ruled his people with righteousness and justice. 

The character of David presents some interesting con- 
trasts and some intriguing problems. A great king and a 
fearless warrior, David was at the same time a weak, in- 
dulgent father, who almost lost his throne to his own son. 
Strong and often ruthless in battle, David was also capable 
of gentle and tender emotions and is beloved in Jewish legend 
as the ‘‘sweet singer of Zion.’’ He had the capacity to evoke 
strong feelings in many people, both men and women. He 
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was the object of loyalty and love, of envy and hatred. We 
shall attempt here some understanding of the inner workings 
of this colorful personality of biblical days, who left such a 
strong imprint upon the hearts and minds of men for three 
thousand years. 

It is interesting to compare David's introduction to bibli- 
cal history with that of Saul. Both appear in relation to 
Samuel and his anointment of them as future kings of Israel. 
In the case of Saul, it is he who comes to Samuel, although 
unwittingly, while the seer is quite prepared to recognize 
and receive him. With regard to David, however, it is Sam- 
uel who travels to the youth’s home but does not know exactly 
who the nominee for the kingship will be. Samuel is told 
only that one of the sons of Jesse has been chosen by God for 
this role. 

The difference can be seen as significant in the later 
relationship of the two men with Samuel. The priest chooses 
Saul and tries to make of him a puppet-king, as we have 
seen. (2,3) By the tim he is called upon to anoint the sec- 
ond ruler of Israel, Samuel has evidently learned to relinquish 
some of his need to control. He comes to Bethlehem to seek 
the king and humbly awaits guidance from God until the 
very moment of his choice. 

Perhaps the most dramatic element in the story is the 
fact that David was not even present when Samuel began 
to appraise the sons of Jesse. Seven passed before him and 
failed to meet the test. Samuel then asked the father if he 
had any other sons, and Jesse replied, ‘‘ ‘There remaineth 
yet the youngest, and behold, he keepeth the sheep.’ ’’ He 
is sent for, and when he stands before Samuel, we are told 
that God said to the prophet, ‘‘ ‘Arise, anoint him; for this 
is he.’ ”’ 

The young man who stood before Samuel was certainly 
different in personality from Saul. It may be that Samuel, 
disillusioned by Saul’s disobedience, no longer looked for a 
man who would be submissive to his will, but rather to one 
who could meet the reality of a king who was already on the 
throne. Nor does he choose David for his impressive physi- 
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cal appearance, as had occurred in the case of Saul. Inter- 
estingly, Samuel is about to repeat this pattern. When he 
looked upon Eliab, the eldest, and saw his stature and come- 
liness, the prophet thought, ‘‘ ‘Surely the Lord’s anointed 
is before him.’ ’’ But the Lord said unto Samuel: 


‘Look not on his countenance, or on the height of his stature; 
because I have rejected him; for it is not as man seeth; for 
man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh 
on the heart.’ 


Although David was not chosen for his physical beauty, 
he must have been liberally endowed with this quality for 
the Bible says of him, ‘‘Now he was ruddy and withal of 
beautiful eyes, and goodly to look upon.’’ There must have 
been something in David’s bearing and in the expression 
of his face that impressed itself upon the shrewd eyes of 
Samuel and made him feel, ‘‘ ‘This is the man.’ ”’ 

It is interesting that the anointment of David was not 
followed by a demonstration of Samuel’s clairvoyant power, 
as in the situation with Saul. (4) Nor did it have the secrecy 
of a private interpersonal relationship, with the stronger 
libidnal tendencies that would then have been evoked. We 
are told that ‘‘Samuel . . . anointed him in the midst of his 
brethren; and the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon 
David from that day forward.’’ 

Another detail is of interest here. When Samuel anointed 
Saul he used a cruse of oil, while with David, he used a horn 
of oil. Legend says that the cruse signified a limited vessel, 
indicating Saul’s limited reign, while the horn was indicative 
of an overflowing quality which was suggestive of the lengthy 
period during which the dynasty of David would rule. (5) 
Psychoanalytically, the cruse is symbolic of a passive-femin- 
ine receptacle and may suggest Saul’s submissive attitude 
toward Samuel, while the horn suggests David’s stronger 
masculinity. 

According to one legend, David is represented, not as 
the youngest son but rather as the least esteemed. (6) The 
reason given for this despised position in the family was the 
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belief that he was an illegitimate child. There are two ver- 
sions about the source of this illegitimacy. One story is that 
Jesse was in love with one of his slaves and planned a secret 
meeting with her. But the wife of Jesse, knowing of his 
passion for the girl, disguised herself as the slave and met 
her husband at the trysting-place in the girl’s stead. David 
was the result of this union. However, in order to spare her 
husband knowledge of the deception practiced upon him, the 
wife did not reveal the truth of David’s legitimacy until the 
time of his anointment by Samuel. (7) The youth is there- 
fore treated by his father and brothers as the son of a slave. 
The other version of the myth is that David was of such un- 
usual coloring, having red hair and a fair skin, that his 
brothers suspected the mother of adultery. They wanted to 
kill both the woman and the child, but Jesse restrained them. 
The brothers agreed to spare the two on condition that David 
should occupy the position of a slave. It was for this reason 
that he served as a shepherd until he was twenty-eight, the 
time of his anointment. (8) 

Thus, in one version of the myth, it is the father who is 
made guilty of an attempted sexual misdemeanor, while in 
the second story, the mother herself is under suspicion. 

What light can the psychoanalytic approach throw upon 
the meaning of this myth of the birth of a hero? (9, 10) It 
sounds like a variation of the usual family romance. In the 
latter, the child imagines himself the secret offspring of more 
noble parents, usually of a more exalted father than is his in 
reality. In the first myth under consideration, the status of 
the child is affected unfavorably by lowering the rank of the 
mother. But this situation occurs because of the father’s 
uncontrollable sexuality, of which David becomes the inno- 
cent victim. The story may be an expression of the boy’s 
hostility toward the father and an attempt to divide women 
into two figures, the slave, who becomes the sexual object 
and the asexual mother, who rears the child. The price for 
this wish, however, is too great, since it involves the hero’s 
own illegitimacy, so the truth about the mother’s role comes 


out later. 
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The variation of the myth, where the mother herself is 
suspect, may be an expression of the intense sibling jealousy 
which David evidently aroused. The brothers not only hated 
him, but also their mother, who brought this youngest, rather 
unnecessary son, into a family where there were already a 
sufficient number of male offspring. This second version 
may also be an attempt to place the father in a more favor- 
able light while the mother is in a compromising position. 
The stories may indicate David’s lack of security with any 
member of his family and his efforts in fantasy to seek solu- 
tions to this problem along different lines. Both myths may 
be an expression of David’s wish to explain his role in the 
family, not on the realistic basis of his being the youngest 
and therefore the one most naturally subject to the menial 
duties of the household, but as the innocent object of the 
baser impulses in other members of the family. 

The fairy tale element of the youngest or most despised 
child overcoming all obstacles to attain fame and fortune 
is a familiar theme. It is easily understood as the daydream 
of achieving mastery and conquest in the struggle of life. 
The youngest child, with many siblings who are bigger and 
stronger than he, may have more motivation in dreaming of 
overcoming these rivals and becoming greater than they. 
The more lowly the fantasied position of the hero, the greater 
is the pleasure derived in the final triumph. As Rank points 
out, a myth is usually the product of a people rather than of 
the hero himself. But the myth arises through identification 
of the people with the hero. (11) 

What do we know of David’s early life, of his actual role 
in the family, and the nature of his relationship with his par- 
ents and siblings? The biblical material about this part of 
his history is scant but meaningful. It can be inferred that 
Jesse thought so little of his youngest son that he did not 
even consider his presence necessary on the occasion when the 
religious leader of Israel was present, although Samuel asked 
him to bring his sons. 

One might regard this situation as a folklore expression 
of the kind just referred to, used to dramatize the final triumph 
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of the youngest and seemingly least important. However, 
the fact that the youngest need not necessarily be the drudge 
in the culture of the ancient Hebrews is made clear by the 
experience of Joseph and the favored position he enjoyed. 

The only other occasion when the narrative describes a 
direct interaction between Jesse and David is when the father 
bids him bring supplies to his three brothers who are soldiers 
in Saul’s army. Here again the father commands and the 
son obeys. The text says, ‘‘And David rose up early in the 
morning, and left the sheep with a keeper, and took and 
went, as Jesse had commanded him.’’ 

There is no expression of warmth or affection between 
the two. The fact that such feelings are not mentioned may 
not be proof of their absence. However, the tendency of the 
biblical narrative is to emphasize loving relationships be- 
tween father and son, where such exist, as in the case of 
Jacob and Joseph, and to treat ambivalence by repression or 
indirection. The text provides more basis for assuming ne- 
glect or indifference on Jesse’s part than an affectionate atti- 
tude toward his youngest son. 

When the youth fulfills his father’s injunction to bring 
food to his brothers, we get a glimpse of an interaction be- 
tween David and his oldest brother, Eliab. It is on this occa- 
sion that David witnesses Goliath’s challenge to the Hebrews. 
He inquires what the reward will be for the one who con- 
quers this idolatrous braggart and learns, what is probably 
mere rumour, that the king will grant him great riches and 
the hand of the princess. Eliab hears this verbal exchange 
and turns angrily upon David with the words, 

‘Why art thou come down? and with whom hast thou left 
those few sheep in the wilderness? I know thy presumptu- 
ousness, and the naughtiness of thy heart; for thou art come 
down that thou mightest see the battle.’ 


Eliab evidently does not yet know the real reason for 
the youth’s presence and may have thought that he came 
empty-handed, a situation which would have added to his 
annoyance. We are, in fact, told that David left his supplies 
with the keeper of the baggage. It seems that, with character- 
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istic youthful impetuosity, he was more eager to see what 
was going on at the battlefront than to deliver the supplies 
to his brothers, or even to seek them out for a familial greet- 
ing. This detail may reveal some hostility on the part of 
David toward his brothers. 

He responds to Eliab’s rebuke in an offhand way, say- 
ing, ‘‘ ‘What have I done now? Was it not but a word?’ ”’ 
However, he does not allow himself to be swerved from his 
purpose and immediately repeats his query to someone else 
concerning the reward for fighting Goliath. We see here a 
capacity for self-assertion but at the same time an appeasing 
and respectful attitude to one who must have been a father 
figure. 

This exchange of words between Eliab and David is the 
only direct communication we have between the youth and 
any of his brothers. As an isolated incident, it is difficult 
to interpret its true significance in terms of the basis rela- 
tionship between the oldest and the youngest sons of Jesse. 
Several attitudes, however, are inherent in the words of Eliab. 
They are a reprimand for neglect of duty and they put David 
clearly in the category of the youngster whose only possible 
interest in the challenge of Goliath was to ‘‘see the battle.’’ 
Yet the word presumptuousness implies more than that and 
indicates Eliab’s attitude toward David. While he seems 
reluctant to recognize that his youngest brother is now a 
potential soldier himself, Eliab correctly interprets David’s 
deeper interest in the matter at hand. It is this fact which 
must have aroused Eliab’s anger. He clearly wanted to re- 
duce David to the position of the shepherd-boy. It seems 
highly possible that a special antagonism existed between the 
oldest and the youngest sons of Jesse, strengthened at this 
time by David’s selection and anointment by Samuel, while 
Eliab had been specifically rejected. 

Both oldest and youngest sons held special positions of 
importance in the family hierarchy of that day. We know 
that while primogeniture was the traditional form of inheri- 
tance, the opposite of this, ultimogeniture, often found ex- 
pression. (12) 
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We have other indications later in his life that David's 
relationship with his brothers could not have been a close 
and loving one. It is certainly striking that none of them 
are ever mentioned as participating in his long and glorious 
career, with the exception of a brief reference to Elihu, in 
Chronicles. He is named there as one of a long list of army 
officials and is described as ‘‘one of the brethren of David.”’ 
The fact that otherwise the brothers are never referred to 
could not have been mere chance, for the enumeration of those 
who served the king in many different capacities form impres- 
sive lists in the biblical narrative. One wonders if this sur- 
prising lack of reference to them during David’s lengthy 
reign may be based upon the possibility that they were all 
considerably older than he. However, the eldest, Eliab, was 
still young enough to be a soldier in Saul’s army at the time 
when David himself was old enough to challenge Goliath. 
We must conclude that other factors were involved. 

There are many occasions when conflict between brothers 
and rivalry among them is recounted in the Bible. Why then 
is this subject so carefully avoided in the case of David? 
We must assume that this area is one of special sensitivity 
for him, and that the omission represents a repression, a 
technique which we have observed before in our other bibli- 
cal studies. (13) 

If there was a lack of friendly feeling between David 
and his brothers, how can we explain the fact that they joined 
him in the days when he was an outlaw from the court of 
Saul, in the wilderness of Judea? Interestingly, only the 
bare statement is made that ‘‘ . . . his brethren and all his 
father’s house heard of it, and they went down thither to 
him.’’ Since they are not mentioned in any of the exploits 
of this period, we do not know whether they remained with 
him or only came for a brief stay, possibly because they 
feared Saul’s vengeance might reach out to them too. If 
this was so, and they had to give up their homes and expose 
themselves and their families to the uncertainties and dis- 
comforts of living in an outlaw band, any latent hostility 
they may have had toward David must have been aroused 
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by this situation and they may have resented him deeply. 

There is nothing in the biblical text about David’s 
mother. We can only make assumptions about his relation- 
ship with her on the basis of certain elements in his life 
history, as his story unfolds. But certain inferences can be 
drawn now. It seems reasonable to suppose that David’s ego 
strength was based, in part, on an experience of loving ac- 
ceptance by his mother. Without such support it is doubtful 
whether he could have developed the courage and confidence 
necessary to face a Goliath or to become the warrior leader 
of his people. The name David means beloved or darling. 
The significance of names was emphasized in those days more 
than in our own. (14) Someone therefore must have wel- 
comed this baby with tenderness. There seems more basis 
for thinking that it was the mother rather than the father. 
We might even boldly conjecture at this point that Jesse’s 
attitude of indifference toward David may have been a re- 
action to the mother’s love. Freud has suggested that the 
youngest son in the family group occupies a special position, 
often being the particular object of the mother’s affection 
and the father’s jealousy, the one, also, who is most likely to 
displace the father, both because of his protected position 
and the age difference. (15) 

Another woman of David’s family is mentioned a num- 
ber of times, in a curiously indirect fashion. This is Zeruiah, 
ostensibly David’s half-sister. Zeruiah is the mother of Da- 
vid’s nephews, Joab, Abishai, and Asahel, of whom the first 
two play so large a role in his career. They are constantly 
referred to as ‘ye sons of Zeruiah,’ but little information is 
given about her. This mode of address was not customary 
and probably had some special meaning for David. In those 
times people were known only by their first names except 
when it was necessary to establish their identity. They were 
then referred to in relation to the father, not the mother. The 
tone of rebuke and repudiation which always accompanied 
the oft-repeated expression, ‘What have I to do with you, ye 
sons of Zeruiah,’ may have applied to the mother as well as 
to the sons. The implication may have been that if the sons 
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were bad, it was because they were the offspring of their 
mother. This form of address may also have had the uncon- 
scious purpose of depriving them of a father, making them 
illegitimate, as legend had made David himself. Thus he 
would be expressing hostility toward a mother figure. And 
indeed Zeruiah must have been considerably older than 
David, since her sons are his close contemporaries. Such 
hostility can certainly be understood in this family of many 
siblings. The patriarchal family structure of those days, 
where married sons lived in closed proximity to the parental 
home, would include additional sibling relationships in the 
form of nephews and cousins. 


The Battle with Goliath 


The next important events in the life of David are his 
meeting with King Saul and his battle with the Philistine 
giant, Goliath. When David offers to challenge the braggart 
foe of Israel, Saul expresses concern about the young man’s 
ability to meet the seasoned warrior in single combat. But 
David reassures the king. There is an ingenuous quality in 
the way the youth describes how he was accustomed to de- 
fending his sheep from marauding animals such as the lion 
and the bear, killing them with his bare hands. 

One wonders why David did not use his sling on such 
occasions, an instrument with which he was very adept, as 
we know. It certainly would have been a more realistic ap- 
proach. It seems more logical to assume that such deeds 
were fantasies and that David imagined himself saying these 
rather boastful words to the king rather than actually doing so. 

It is interesting to consider the content of this fantasy. 
Psychoanalytically, the intruding lion or bear could represent 
the threatening father. We know how often similar fantasies 
occupy the minds of little boys in the Oedipal period, and 
how the overcoming of such dangers represent the imaginary, 
heroic conquest of the father. 

The need to free himself from the father and to function 
as an independent human being can be seen in David’s re- 
fusal to use the personal armour and sword of the king, a 
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privilege which Saul offered him. David may have wished 
to be unhampered, not only by the oversized, heavy accoutre- 
ments of metal, as he professed, but also by the feeling of 
identification with Saul that might have accompanied the 
wearing of the king’s apparel. 

The young shepherd quickly and repeatedly expressed 
the feeling that his strength and confidence came from faith 
in God, declaring, ‘‘ ‘The Lord that delivered me out of 
the paw of the lion and out of the paw of the bear, He will 
deliver me out of the hand of this Philistine.’ ’’ He ap- 
proaches Goliath with the words, ‘‘ ‘Thou comest to me with 
a sword, and with a spear, and with a javelin; but I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of the armies 
of Israel, whom thou hast taunted.’ ’’ He concludes with 
the confident pronouncement, ‘‘ ‘ . . . for the battle is the 
Lord’s and he will give you into our hand.’ ’’ The use of 
the plural pronoun emphasizes that he was fighting as a rep- 
resentative of Israel rather than as a hero in his own right, 
just as he was entering the combat in the Name of God rather 
than for his own glory. 

David’s need here to repress more narcissistic motives 
must have been of a defensive nature. That such motives 
did exist, as they would for any healthy personality, were 
indicated earlier when he inquired what the rewards for such 
a conquest would be. David’s zeal to fight and destroy this 
enemy of his people must have been stimulated by a need 
to overcome the hostile father. But he was able to accom- 
plish this only by idealizing his motive and fighting in behalf 
of the ‘‘Good Father’’ and his people, Israel. 

Only by viewing David’s first great conquest from the 
aspect of its possible psychoanalytic significance can we try 
to get some meaning from several puzzling and rather con- 
fused statements in the biblical text dealing with this in- 
cident. The narrative relates that David hurled a stone from 
his sling which struck the Philistine in the forehead and 
killed him. Since the enemy was already dead, what was 
David’s need to run forward, draw the giant’s sword from 
its sheath and cut off Goliath’s head? Such a triumphant 
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gesture of victory when dealing with an enemy chieftain may 
have been customary in those days. But when this gruesome 
act is carried out by a ruddy-cheeked shepherd, fresh from 
his father’s farm, it seems to take on additional significance. 
It is clearly an act of symbolic castration. Such an inter- 
pretation would help to clarify the puzzling statement that 
David took the head of Goliath and brought it to Jerusalem. 
Now this city was still a Canaanite stronghold, in the hands 
of the Jebusiies. It is difficult to accept on a reality level 
that David left the scene of conquest and traveled over fif- 
teen miles to bring the bloody trophy to a fortified, hostile 
town. Furthermore, we are informed almost immediately 
after this, that Abner, the captain of Saul’s guard, brought 
David, holding the head of the Philistine in his hand, into 
the presence of the king. 

Perhaps this interesting contradiction can be understood 
on a symbolic level since it really makes no sense otherwise. 
Let us assume that the statement of David’s bringing the 
head to Jerusalem represents a wish rather than an actual 
deed. The youthful hero would like to present the symbol 
of his triumph to the mother. The significance of a city as 
a mother symbol is utilized a number of times in the nar- 
ratives about David, as we shall see later. Jerusalem is still 
a captive city, held by an alien, or hostile father. David 
kills the ‘‘bad’’ father, Goliath, and lays the sign of his 
triumph in the lap of the mother, as if to promise that she 
would one day be freed, a feat which he actually accomplishes 
when he becomes king. 

It is not hard to imagine that the fortress of the Jebu- 
sites, this city picturesquely but forbiddingly situated on the 
mountain tops, so near to his own Bethlehem, may have 
aroused the youth’s imagination as he tended his sheep on 
the hillsides. Perhaps he dreamed of some day conquering 
this fortress for Israel. If Goliath represented the evil father, 
then the Jebusites, who also defied the ‘‘living God’’ must 
have been in the same category. The Oedipal implications 
of this gesture seem clear. David wanted to overcome the 
bad father and ‘‘rescue’’ the mother. Not only a city but 
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the entire land of Israel must have become a mother symbol 
for David. And he did indeed spend a large part of his life 
rescuing this mother-land from the enemy. 

What might be the meaning of the seemingly contradic- 
tory detail, his coming to Saul with the head of the giant? 
This does not appear to have been a voluntary act. The 
text says, ‘‘And as David returned from the slaughter of the 
Philistines, Abner took him, and brought him before Saul 
with the head of the Philistine in his hand.’’ 

David here brings the proof of his victory to the father 
instead of the mother, but does so under the force of circum- 
stance. This second description probably represents what 
actually took place. Symbolically, the Oedipal wish gives 
way to a relationship with the father under the necessity of 
reality. Presenting the head to Saul however, was not only 
an act of homage but one of triumph as well. 

Another detail interests us here. We are informed that 
David put Goliath’s armour into his own tent. Let us return 
to our symbolic interpretation. David had refused such ap- 
parel from the good father, Saul. Surely the armour of Go- 
liath would fit him even less than that of the king. Why 
then did he wish to keep the battle-dress of the champion? 
Having killed the wicked father, David may have wished to 
identify with his former strength, as represented by the ar- 
mour, in the same way that the primitive horde once identified 
with the power of the totem at the feast of incorporation. (16) 

It is also possible that David’s refusal to wear Saul’s 
armour was based on the unconscious feeling that to do so 
was equivalent to displacing Saul and thus annihilating him. 
This David could not do with a ‘‘good’’ father but had no 
such scruples with Goliath. 

This story of the slaying of the Philistine giant, while it 
may well have a reality basis, can also be understood as a 
rather typical myth dealing with David’s coming of age. 
Overcoming Goliath represents the successful test of David’s 
manhood, similar to ordeals of puberty rites. In the true 
style of the heroic myth, David not only conquers the father 
but also forms a new tie with him, of a more positive kind, as 
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expressed in his relationship with Saul and with God. 

It would not seem strange to meet in the lives of heroes 
certain events and incidents which may have truth on a reality 
basis and at the same time express a developmental phase 
which is common to all individuals. Perhaps this is one of 
the purposes that heroes serve. Their experiences help to 
externalize the inner feelings and wishes of the group. 


The Period of Exile 


After the victory over Goliath, David leaves his father’s 
home and becomes a member of the king’s household. The 
growing tension which developed between David and Saul, 
as described in connection with a study of the latter, will be 
referred to here only as it touches upon the personality of 
David. The youth is here clearly the object of the king’s 
alternate moods of jealousy and rage on the one hand, and 
contrition with efforts at restitution on the other. But can 
it truly be said that David was a completely passive object 
in this situation? The very fact that he remained upon the 
scene and continued to be successful in battle showed that 
he did not withdraw from competition with Saul, even at the 
risk of the latter’s displeasure. 

But David was not happy about his struggle with Saul. 
He longed for a reconciliation with him and did not leave 
the court permanently until he was convinced that the king 
was determined to take his life. 

David’s feelings for Saul must have been complex, em- 
bodying elements of transference from his own father. His 
difficulty in perceiving the full extent of the king’s hostility 
indicate a conflict here. David evidently wished to view Saul 
as a ‘‘good’’ father and therefore repressed some awareness 
of the reality situation. The intensity of his conflict is ex- 
pressed in the plea he makes to Jonathan to intercede with 
Saul for him. 

A significant aspect of David’s attitude toward Saul 
comes out dramatically when the youth finally does flee from 
the king and lives as an outlaw in the wilderness of Judea. 
The king pursues him with the intent to destroy this rival. 
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But it is Saul himself who inadvertently falls into David’s 
hands and twice it is the hunted outlaw who saves the king’s 
life, declaring that none should dare to harm the Lord’s 
anointed. Father, king, God, these concepts must have been 
closely associated in David’s mind and served to make Saul 
an object of reverence. On one of the occasions referred to 
above, David cries out to the contrite, departing ruler, 
‘* ‘After whom is the king of Israel come out? After a dead 
dog, after a flea!’ ’ 

This belittling of himself may indicate a momentary turn- 
ing of the aggression withheld from Saul against David’s 
own ego. Though not a characteristic gesture, it gives a fleet- 
ing revelation of how the small child, the eighth son of Jesse, 
may have experienced the powerful father. It is significant, 
however, that these depreciatory comments about himself 
were made on an occasion when David was in a position of 
strength and behaving with magnanimity toward his rival. 
He was, in effect, saying that even ‘a dead dog, a flea’ could 
behave more generously than the king himself. 

David’s need to have faith in father figures is shown 
when he turns to such people for help. First there was 
Samuel himself to whom he fled when he feared that his life 
was endangered by Saul’s anger. On his next and final flight 
from the camp of Saul, David stopped at the village of Nob. 
There he received assistance from the head priest, Ahimelech, 
who met him in fear and trembling, wondering why this im- 
portant figure from the court of Saul came alone, in need 
of food and a weapon. David withholds the truth, telling 
Ahimelech that he is on a secret mission for the king and that 
his followers are awaiting him at a certain destination. We 
do not know what prompted this falsification. David may 
have wished to protect the priest from conscious involvment. 
In accordance with his own standards of justice, he may 
have felt that Ahimelech could not be held liable if he aided 
an enemy of Saul unknowingly. 

David asks Ahimelech for a weapon and is told that 
the only available one is the sword of Goliath, which was 
wrapped in a cloth and hidden behind the ephod. If David 
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wished that, he could take it. David answers, ‘‘ ‘There is 
none like that; give it me.’ ”’ 

Biblical commentators have been puzzled by this in- 
cident, as well they might be. What was the sword of Goliath 
doing in the house of the head priest?) Why was it kept in 
this peculiar place? ‘Ephod’ is a word used somewhat am- 
biguously in the Bible. At times it seems to refer to the 
breastplate worn by the high priest. At other times, it applies 
more reasonably to an apronlike garment worn directly be- 
neath the breastplate. 

If we continue with our view of the symbolic aspects of 
David’s conflict with Goliath, it is not too difficult to analyze 
the significance of the above incident. On a reality level, 
as commentators have suggested, the sword may have been 
given into the priest’s keeping as a valuable memento of a 
victory that had been won in God’s Name. But this fact is 
not mentioned before. No reference is made regarding the 
disposal of the sword at the time of the conquest, although 
we are told that David put the armour into his tent. This 
omission may indicate a repression. David could not then 
accept the powerful phallus of the father. Ostensibly he 
had accomplished his heroic deed for the king and for Israel. 
To have taken the sword of Goliath for himself on this oc- 
casion would have been an act of blatant narcissism. Neither 
did he wish to give the sword to Saul, a gesture which would 
have implied a more submissive role than David’s ego could 
accept. It was evidently given into the care of Ahimelech, 
who would not use it for himself. Only when David declared 
his independence from the father by leaving Saul could he 
carry a sword that belonged to a father figure. 

The hiding of the sword behind the ephod may symbol- 
ize David’s use of aggression in a ‘‘good cause,’’ an at- 
tempted sublimation of Oedipal hostility and _ sexuality 
through identification with the good father, as we have sug- 
gested. Such a solution would be more characteristic of an 
adolescent youth. But David is now ready to enter into his 
heritage as a man. He now feels competent to handle the 
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powerful sword of Goliath, to accept responsibility for both 
his aggression and sexuality. 

However, as we know, maturity does not come all at 
once. It seems that David still needed the protection of a 
father figure in this critical hour. The one that he turns to 
now seems a rather bizarre choice. David flees to Achish, 
king of the Philistine city of Gath. 

The question that intrigues us here is why David should 
have chosen an enemy of Israel. We are not told what mo- 
tives, thoughts, or feelings prompted this hurried flight to a 
hostile city. There is only the cryptic statement that ‘‘ David 
fled for fear of Saul and went to Achish, the king of Gath.’’ 
Perhaps it was his intention to become a soldier of fortune 
under the banner of the heathen king. But if so, why did he 
wish to conceal his true identity, as he tried to do. His fame 
and reputation as a soldier would probably have been helpful 
in winning Achish as a friend and ally. 

When David appeared at the palace gates he was im- 
mediately recognized by the guards, who exclaimed, ‘‘ ‘Is 
not this David, the king of the land? Did they not sing one 
to another of him in dances, saying: ‘Saul hath slain his 
thousands, And David his ten thousands?’ ”’ 

It is at this moment that David becomes ‘‘sore afraid of 
Achish, the king of Gath.’’ One wonders what David had 
actually hoped for or expected. An unknown stranger with- 
out a following could only have been an object of suspicion 
and placed himself in danger. Yet upon being recognized, 
David was afraid. 

His fear at this point can be understood more fully on 
a psychological rather than a rational basis. The familiar 
words of acclaim which greeted him had once aroused Saul’s 
jealous rage. In this moment of insecurity, David may have 
feared a similar response in this king also, and therefore was 
unable to declare his identity boldly, as he may have planned 
to do. On no other basis does his unannounced appearance 
at the palace of Achish make sense. 

But perhaps this behavior will become clearer if we 
return to the problem of what might have motivated David’s 
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flight to Gath. Let us assume that unconscious factors played 
a role in this action. When David left the village of Nob, 
just north of Jerusalem, he had to decide where to seek safety 
from Saul’s anger. The weapon he carried must have recalled 
vividly his first great triumph. At that time, at least in fan- 
tasy, David had turned to the mother-city, Jerusalem, with 
the head of Goliath in his hand. Now he turns to Gath, the 
home of Goliath, the mother-city of the Philistines, with the 
sword of the defeated champion in his hand. His rejection 
by Saul must have aroused the old ambivalent feelings to- 
ward the father, feelings closely associated with the wish to 
possess the mother. It is possible that he traveled to Gath 
now with mingled emotions, wanting a kind, protective father 
and at the same time being overwhelmed with hostility and 
fear toward a father figure. This repressed fear comes to 
the surface when he is not only recognized as the triumphant 
warrior, but is given a rank which is not yet his, and acclaimed 
the king of Israel. In this role, he would indeed be competing 
with the father-king of Gath. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that David gets out of this 
dilemma by pretending to be mad, a condition which his 
mingled feelings may well have approximated at the moment. 
The annoyed Achish has him thrown out with the words, 
‘ ‘Lo, when ye see a man that is mad, wherefore do ye 
bring him to me? Do I lack madmen, that ye have brought 
this fellow to play the madman in my presence? shall this 
fellow come into my house!’ * 

The description of David's simulated insanity is interest- 
ing. The text says, ‘‘ . . . he scrabbled on the doors of the 
gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his beard.’’ Scratch- 
ing on the gate and drooling describe the behavior of an 
infant who wants to be taken up by the mother and fed. Such 
a one is hardly a threat to another man. One might say that 
David was seeking to escape from an intended Oedipal ag- 
gression by returning to infancy so that he could not be held 
responsible. 

That Achish and the city of Gath had some special sig- 
nificance for David is clear, for he came back to this city at 
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a later period, when he had an established following. He 
was then received as an ally. This time, also, he came in a 
moment of despair, when the hope of finding escape from the 
pursuit of Saul was again at a low ebb. 

David suggested that he have his headquarters in Zik- 
lag, a town to the south, adding, ‘‘ ‘ . . for why should thy 
servant dwell in the royal city with thee?’ ’’ To occupy a 
royal city with a father-king may have been somewhat threat- 
ening for David. His behavior toward Achish indicated clear- 
ly what his real feelings were. He and his men went out 
regularly on raids to the south, supposedly against tribes of 
his own people, thereby serving the Philistine lord. Actually, 
he made these forays against the enemies of Israel, and went 
to the extreme measure of completely annihilating these com- 
munities so there would be no one left who could bring the 
true tidings to Achish. Again David seems to be drawing 
clear distinctions about standards of treatment for the ‘‘ good 
father’’ and the ‘‘bad father.’’ 

On one occasion David was asked by Achish to partici- 
pate in a campaign against Israel. The Hebrew warrior’s 
reply has a non-committal note as he accepts this invitation. 
He says, ‘‘ ‘Therefore shalt thou know what thy servant will 
do.’ ’’ Fortunately the other Philistine lords object to Da- 
vid’s presence and he is sent back to Ziklag. Some biblical 
commentators have speculated about what David would have 
done, had he been forced to take part in the actual fighting. 
There is every reason to believe that he would not have 
fought against his own people. We know in whose behalf he 
carried on those secret raids while living under the protection 
of Achish. There is no reason for thinking that he would 
suddenly change his tactics. 

It is significant, however, that David allowed himself to 
get into this kind of a situation. Unconsciously he may have 
invited it in some manner. One wonders if he had a need to 
ally himself with a father toward whom he could express 
ambivalent feelings, friendly on the surface but hostile in 
reality. 

In the later days of David’s rule as king of Israel, he 
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actually did conquer the city of Gath itself. This event is 
recorded in the two separate narratives of the biblical text 
which deal with the period. In Chronicles, the statement is 
made that ‘‘David took Gath and her towns out of the hand 
of the Philistines.’ 

Gath was literally known as the ‘‘mother-city.’’ Smaller 
towns surrounded her and were subject to her authority. 
One biblical commentary remarks in regard to this situation 
that ‘‘the metaphor of the ‘mother-city’ is employed there, 
for the word translated towns means daughters.’’ (17) 

Samuel Two, which is regarded as the earlier and more 
authentic source for this period of history, refers to the same 
episode by stating, ‘‘ And after this it came to pass, that David 
smote the Philistines, and subdued them; and David took 
Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the Philistines.’’ 

The word, Metheg-ammah, is considered a corrupt form. 
It is not used at any other time. The name means bridle of 
the mother and is believed to refer to the mother-city, Gath. 

The use of this unusual word in place of the commonly 
known name of the city is puzzling. It could be understood, 
however, as a further distortion of the mother and daughter 
symbol, a disguise which may be needed if the statement 
means that David took the bridle of the mother out of the 
hand of the Philistines, that is, took possession of the Oedipal 
mother. 

Both of these two references immediately precede the 
description of David’s conquest of the land of Moab, east 
of the Jordan. During this war David exhibits unusual cruel- 
ty, killing two-thirds of the men after the victory had already 
been won. Moab was closely associated with parental figures 
for it was to this land that David sent his parents for refuge 
from Saul’s anger. Right after taking possession of the 
mother, then, David kills the Moabite fathers, a reversal of 
the usual unconscious fantasy. 

There is considerable evidence, therefore, pointing to 
the fact that Gath had significance for David on the level of 
unconscious content. It should not be surprising that in a 
culture such as that of the ancient Hebrews, where the Oedi- 
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pal conflict was so strongly repressed, that this material 
should ‘‘ooze out from every pore,’’ as Freud describes the 
tendency of the repressed. 

The years of David’s outlawry are marked by dramatic 
adventures. His life and the lives of his followers are made 
uneasy by the sporadic pursuits of Saul. In the intervals, 
David helps to protect the property of Hebrew shepherds 
and farmers from marauding tribes. On occasion, he comes 
to the aid of a community threatened by the Philistines. 

David could not have found this kind of existence a 
satisfying one, judging by the bitterness with which he re- 
proaches Saul at the time when the two are so dramatically 
brought together. This is the only occasion, however, when 
David allows himself expression of such feelings. Although 
his situation was not brought about through any wrongdoing 
on his part, David did not indulge in self-pity or declaim 
against the injustice he was suffering. One wonders what 
philosophy or fortitude of spirit made him able to accept this 
hard life so realistically. Perhaps it was his faith that the 
destiny predicted for him by Samuel would surely come to 
pass. 


230 Riverside Drive 
New York 25, N.Y. 


Dorothy F. Zeligs, Ed.D. 
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Coping With The “Evil Eye” 
or 


Early Rabbinical Attempts 
At Psychotherapy 
by 
Samuel D. Shrut, Ph.D. 


Our daily expressions contain many idiomatic vestiges 
related to the ‘‘evil eye’’ tradition. Examples are the com- 
monly-used ‘‘God forbid’’ and the present-day German ex- 
pressions of ‘‘unbeschriehen’’ and ‘‘unberufen’’ (both terms 
meaning not to summon or conjure up unwelcome spirits, 
with the further implication that only magic can be stronger 
than guilt). The Yiddish ‘‘keine hara’’ (abbreviated from 
‘*kein ayin hara,’’ meaning ‘‘no evil eye’’) is a very frequent 
member of Yiddish verbiage in the United States and is used 
especially by Jews from eastern Europe. 

As a youngster the author often witnessed the European 
practice of incantations, mutterings, and ritualistic spitting by 
persons allegedly protecting themselves against the ‘‘evil 
eye.’ The ‘‘cure’’ of the influence of the ‘‘evil eye’’ was 
practised widely by various groups in Europe, particularly 
Jewish, and by a small group of similar cultural background 
in the United States. This paper, then, will concern itself 
with measures of coping with the ‘‘evil eye’’ as a populal 
primitive form of psychotherapy, and of the role of the rabbi 
as counselor and therapist. 


The ‘‘Evil Eye’’ in History 


No group can be said to have a monopoly on superstitious 
belief and practice. (4), (7) This thesis can be borne out by 
legends surrounding the beliefs and practices associated with 
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the ‘‘evil eye.’’ The legends date into antiquity and occur 
in various groups holding dissimilar racial and religious views. 
There seems to be an almost universal exposure to the idea 
of the ‘‘evil eye,’’ with ‘‘the eye’’ referring to the supposed 
diabolical powers of godly (or ungodly) spirits, demons, 
human spirits, animals, or even green twigs. (12, (10), (11) 

There is the contention on the part of some writers that 
belief in the ‘‘evil eye’’ arose in the various cultures partly 
because of individual differences in response to misfortunes 
and to accident-proneness. (11) The repressed individual, 
fearful of looking at his environment, could understandably 
rationalize his inhibited impulses by projecting them onto the 
‘‘evil eye’’ in the environment. Perhaps we could trace the 
delusion of the ‘‘evil eye’’ to the concept of the eye as the 
organ through which, duplicating our own self-search, other 
people see us; i.e., as the organ for exposure of what we 
would rather hide than reveal (aggression). (5) The eye 
as the discloser of guilt seems to summon misfortune by way 
of tension provoked through increased self-doubting, repres- 
sion, and by the overt uneasiness exhibited. 

According to psychoanalytic theory, the fear of the ‘evil 
eye’’ may be seen as a device to further inhibit the person’s 
repressed desires to view situations that are socially taboo 
and thus to hold voyeuristic tendencies in check, along with 
minimizing castration anxiety. (5) In essence, there is a re- 
lationship between belief in the ‘‘evil eye’’ and psychosexual 
aggression, with incestuous implications and fears of castra- 
tion as a consequence. (11)(5) Moreover, there is a marked 
parallelism between belief in the myth of the ‘‘evil eye’’ 
on the part of the ‘normal’’ person and the delusional system 
of the schizophrenic individual. (11) 

There are reports in the literature relating the idea of 
the ‘‘evil eye’’ with primitive cultures and many divergent 
groups: the inhabitants of early Greece and, perhaps more 
contemporarily, those of Hungary, Italy, Germany, France, 
and of the Scottish Highlands, not to mention various Hindu 
and Mohammedan groups and the Cherokee Indians of Am- 
erica. (2), (4), (10) The Bible, too, makes mention of this, 
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as in Jacob’s comment to his sons when they went into Egypt, 
‘‘Do not enter at the same gate on account of the eye,’’ (9) 
or in the admonition, as related in Proverbs (XXIII :6), not 
to eat bread made by ‘‘him that hath the evil eye.’’ Or, the 
Biblical comment of ‘‘an eye for an eye’’ might possibly sug- 
gest, beyond the explanation of justice done or undone, the 
balancing of evil forces with their opposite, or possibly of 
fighting fire with fire, or of countering the invisible or the 
mystical with other mystical powers. In classical English 
literature such writers as Bacon, Shakespeare and Milton 
allude to the ‘‘eye’’ in their various works. (10), (11) 

Belief in the idea of the ‘‘evil eye’’ carries with it the 
assumption that there are poisonous properties inherent in 
the ‘‘evil eye.’’ Reportedly ‘‘baleful g!inces’’ of supposedly 
malevolent people were understandable instigations to super- 
stition, terror and wild imagination. (7), (4) Thus there was 
the belief that many persons were born jettatore (an Italian 
word from the Latin meaning ‘‘to fling,’’ now referring to a 
person who has or casts the ‘‘evil eye’’) with the ability to 
shed rays of destruction about them with every glance, often 
without knowing themselves that they possess these dread 
powers. (4) Perhaps this belief arose from the natural re- 
action, especially on the part of unsophisticated. religious 
and superstitious peoples, to the piercing and vital qualities 
frequently associated with the eyes of strong personalities, 
or of persons whose eyebrows meet, or of deformed or un- 
usual persons. From this we might assume that the belief 
is probably as much a matter of responding to the strong or 
unusual personality as to the allegedly power-laden eyes of 
the owner. (Here comes to mind cartoonist Al Capp’s re- 
cent drawings on the antics of ‘‘Evil Eye Fleegle’’. There 
is also the situation in Wagner’s opera, ‘‘Die Walkiire,”’ 
when Wotan kills Hunding with an intense look of contempt. 
Also, it is interesting to note, aside from the emphasis on eyes 
in hypnosis, or the serpent’s suspenseful stare, the various 
robots and villains in horror movies and on TV which have as 
their standard equipment power-charged or ‘‘death ray’’ 
eyes. ) 
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Some authorities claim that the notion of the ‘‘evil eye’ 
or jettatore proper was introduced into Jewish thought by 
those Talmudic authorities who came under the influence of 
the Babylonian environment. (12) Learned men of that day 
gave impetus to some of these beliefs, with a prominent Bibli- 
cal scholar observing that when a man receives praise in the 
notice of his enemy, the enemy is likely to regard the (for- 
tunate?) man with an ‘‘evil eye’’, this in turn setting loose 
the chain-reaction involving the disgruntled spirits and de- 
mons (7), (12) It was thought that even a glance that ex- 
pressed approbation might evoke activity from the ever- 
watchful and hostile spirits, even though these glances were 
in themselves quite innocent or assumedly neutral. 

Some Hebrew religious literature, as discussed in the 
Mishnah (that part of the Talmud which relates to the oral 
laws), considered the ‘‘evil eye’’ or ‘‘ayin hara’’ as an ex- 
pression of the moral powers of envy and hatred. (7) Several 
of the leading rabbinical figures in the past two centuries were 
said to possess these powers to a marked degree. Certain 
outstanding rabbis of the Talmud were reputed to be able to 
‘‘turn men into a heap of bones’’ with a glance, or to cause 
whatever they gazed upon to burst into flames. (7), (12) 
(And yet—perhaps as compensatory balance—these very rab- 
bis and many generations of their spiritual offspring, who 
were supposedly endowed with such formidable powers, 
seemed to live in an atmosphere of constant apprehension in 
an unfriendly world). 

Persons with powers of jettatore were found in all sta- 
tions of life, and at least some of these persons were so con- 
sidered because of the cast of their eyes. In the small Polish 
town where I[ once lived there were two people accused as 
practitioners of the ‘‘ayin hara’’ or ‘‘evil eye’’: one, an 
obviously near-sighted woman, ever craning for the logical 
purpose of seeing better, and the other a tall, thin-faced man 
with aggravated blepharitis. Generally, there was the im- 
pression that either gluttonous or starved persons possessed 
the ‘‘evil eye’’, with the same supposedly holding true for 
barren women, pregnant women, and childless old couples, 
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all with the implication that deprivation or unusual stress in 
the life experience could account for the alleged malevolence 
in their view of the world, and for other people and their 
possessions. 


Protection Against the ‘‘Evil Eye’’ 


Because of the belief in susceptibility to the pervasive 
effects of the ‘‘ayin hara’’, many stratagems were resorted 
to by the Jewish group in warding off the ever-present male- 
volence. Dropping into the newborn baby’s eyes a few 
drops of the mother’s milk was considered a means of safe- 
guarding the child’s eyesight. Also, amulets (usually con- 
sisting of parchment on which was inscribed a magic text 
encased in a metal container) were frequently placed in the 
newborn’s cradle. It was felt that if the first child born to 
a family were female the succeeding males in the family 
would have a better chance for survival and generally would 
have an easier time in life. The rationale for this was based, 
significantly, on the idea that the first-born female also means 
a second mother to the coming children, with the belief more 
deeply-rooted in the tradition-studded concept of male su- 
periority. For the baby’s first outing, the infant in some 
European countries (Poland, Hungary) was prepared by be- 
ing washed in the trough for feeding swine. Also, some hair 
from a male donkey for a boy child and from a female donkey 
in the case of a girl child was usually placed in the child’s 
clothing. A mother or father would sneer or gaze with 
feigned contempt at the handsome appearance of a child in 
order to avoid inviting envy. Spitting three times, with or 
without kissing the child three times or licking the child’s 
eyes, was a means of safeguard against the ‘‘evil eye’’. A 
child led to school for the first time was usually screened 
from the ‘‘evil eye’ with a cloak or by wearing something 
red on its arm or neck. It was also a common practice to 
put a piece of bread and salt (or matzoh) into a child’s 
pocket. (7) Frequently, when the pocket was torn, the as- 
sumption was that avaricious evil spirits and not reality situa- 
tions (mice and vermin?) had brought this about. 
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The bridegroom and the bride, separately and collective- 
ly, were on guard against the ‘‘evil eye’’, especially in the 
week preceding the wedding and for a few days thereafter. 
Any two simultaneous marriages in one household, or a double 
wedding, were scrupulously avoided for the same reason. 
One might here conjecture on the history of the bridal veil 
for a shielding against the ‘‘evil eye’’. The tradition of the 
best man in the wedding ceremony was a decoy designed to 
confuse the evil spirits as to who was really the groom and 
among other carry-overs to our contemporary and unques- 
tioned practices, the throwing of rice on the newly-weds to 
both feed and divert the evil demons.* (There is here the 
psychoanalytic interpretation that the evil spirit at the wed- 
ding ceremony is but the Oedipally loved and loving parent, 
here again serving to provoke guilt on the part of either one 
or both of the marriage principals). Children were usually 
not taken to weddings since they were considered especially 
vulnerable to the evil spirit felt to be inevitably present at 
celebrations. (‘‘The Dybbuk,’’ by Ansky, is a classical ac- 
count of the invasion of an evil spirit into the body of the 
bride at the wedding celebration, and is practically a Yid- 
dish household word betokening the extreme of psychotic 
preoccupation wherever Yiddish is spoken. ‘‘The Dybbuk 
is in him’’ would express the utmost in helpless resignation). 
(1) 

Even in religious observances, members of a family were 
reluctant to follow each other in the honor of being selected 
to recite the blessings over the Torah before a congregation. 
(7) Counting by direct means (rather than by such evasive 
procedures as ‘‘not one, not two, not three,’’ etc.) the mem- 


*In some rural districts of our Midwest there is the wedding practice 
(‘‘chivarees’’ or ‘‘charivari’’ from the French for noisy serenade) of 
beating pots and pans outside the bridal chamber on the wedding night. 
Then there is the ubiquitous practice of tying old shoes and pots and 
paus to the bridal chariot, originally a device to discourage or frighten 
away evil spirits who (known for their accustomed depredations at 
happy events) might be trying to crash the gala scene. (3) 
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bers of one’s family, or estimating the size of a friendly 
group, or counting wealth were all considered as inviting the 
onslaughts of the ‘‘evil eye,’’ and a probable reversal of 
good fortune. Even animals and plants were not immune 
to the influence of the ‘‘evil eye’’. Some animals were sus- 
pected of having a roar that could spread death. The horse, 
as a prized asset, was usually protected against the ‘‘evil 
eye’’ by various leather and metallic amulets, and especially 
by having a fox-tail hung between his eyes. (Any relation- 
ship between this and the current practice of hanging a fox- 
tail, or a rabbit’s foot, or even a furry Davy Crockett hat on 
a bicycle, motorcycle, or jalopie may not be coincidental.) 

Although early Jewish literature was not concerned with 
an explanation of the ‘‘evil eye’’ phenomenon on a theoretical 
basis, Christian thought actually speculated on whether fas- 
cination (being held spellbound or casting a spell over) op- 
erates naturally or with the aid of spirits or demons. (12) 
(In this connection comes to mind our popular, though scien- 
tifically disproved, idea associated with the ‘‘strong feeling 
that someone’s eyes are burning holes in me.’’ This notion 
of a person knowing when someone is staring from a remote 
position at his neck or the back of his head or person is a 
rather clear-cut demonstration of projection based on insecuri- 
ty, and again points to the eye as an instrument of power and 
possible aggression. ) 

There was in all this the assumption that the gods and 
the spirits (who supposedly know everything) are essentially 
unfriendly to man, primarily because they envy mortal joys 
and successes which they as demons or spirits canot enjoy. 
Consequently, they seek to harass man. Both historical evi- 
dence and superstitious practices and beliefs in the present 
(and presumably advanced) world amply indicate that man 
is an ideal subject for these imaginary demoniacal onslaughts. 
Guilt and fear, in their various forms, seem to be man’s con- 
stant companions throughout life. Linked together (and 
compounded by man’s unwillingness to face either), guilt 
and fear of the unknown form a symbiotic relationship of 
considerable tenacity. In good fortune, man fears a change 
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for the worse, whether because of primitive resurgence of 
fears of desertion, unworthiness, and loneliness, or ‘‘from 
‘heavenly’ interference’’, or the machinations of other men. 
The intangible nature of the spiritual or non-material world, 
particularly against a background of natural and _ social 
phenomena at times difficult to explain, makes it not sur- 
prising to find the least word or gesture of commendation or 
good fortune as possibly evoking attention from the ‘‘evil 
eye’’ or demonaic influences. Perhaps it might be safe to 
say that this belief is probably the summation of man’s un- 
certainty about life and sensitivity towards envy, and a re- 
flection of his general insecurity. 


Countermeasures to the ‘‘Ayin Hara’’ or ‘‘Evil Eye’’ 


In his continuing effort to counteract the influence of the 
‘evil eye’’, man developed further countermeasures. Since 
a malevolent glance might summon forth an evil spirit, a 
benign glance could heal. If someone of questionable friend- 
liness or outright animus had observed some favorable oc- 
currence, heard some good comment, or made a statement 
that might possibly be unfriendly, another person, especially 
if pious, could neutralize the observation of the ‘‘evil eye’’ 
by ‘‘blessing the victim with a glance’’. (7) With such a 
powerful antidote, the forces of evil could apparently be 
held in check. (12) 

Other measures of protection involved the wearing of 
amulets against evil or harm. These amulets were, at times, 
small ornaments, gems, horn-shaped pieces of coral or hya- 
cinth, a packet containing a relic, a small scroll of religious 
writing (mezuzah), or a ring or beads worn around the neck. 
(4) Still other means of safeguarding against the ‘‘evil eye’’ 
were to glance at the left side of the nose or to make a pair 
of horns by extending the index and small fingers on each fist 
(almost the forerunner of electricity escaping through pointed 
objects).* (4) 


*Significantly, in the Jewish group there seems to have been relatively 
little or no use of phallic symbols or of amulets portraying sexual and/or 
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Reportedly, there was no set or prescribed manner in 
which the effects of the ‘‘evil eye’’ could be overcome. A 
suggested means for coping with this unseen curse was to 
drop excrement or materials representing excrement (coal, 
garlic, ashes, old wood) in water, which was then sprinkled 
about the four corners of the room while a verbal safeguard 
was recited, while the affected person was obliged to drink 
and/or be smeared with the concoction. (The protective 
incantation was said to resemble the stutter of a person speak- 
ing a foreign and unknown language—pointing further to a 
view of the evil spirit as a feared stranger whose language 
and modus operandi is not known.) (7), (10) Or there was 
the practice, as in some parts of Italy, of dripping oil into a 
pan of water. The fusion of the drops was considered to be 
a sign of the ‘‘evil eye’’, which in turn was supposedly 
counteracted by cutting the oil with a knife and reciting a 
special prayer. Another procedure ran something like the 
following: Into a glass of water nine burning coals or nine 
pieces of bread were placed. If on counting from nine back- 
wards to one, any of the coals or bread remained on top, it 
was believed that this was ‘‘evidence’’ of the presence of 
‘‘ayin hara’’ or evil spirit. The procedure then, as in the 
previous instance, called for the drinking of some of the 
water, and smearing of some of the coal or water-logged 
bread on the head and chest, with the muttering of a special 
incantation and throwing the remainder of the water on the 
ground outside the house. (10), (12) Any possibly increased 
bowel activity was thus interpreted as a further expulsion 
of the evil substance and forces (and, psychoanalytically, 
physical rejection or de-incorporation of the bad parents). 


obscene gestures, as reportedly held true for other groups (Greeks, Per- 
sians and Italians). This might in part be due to the seeming lesser 
emphasis on the concrete or visual and more on the abstract, perhaps as 
a result of the Hebraic concept of monotheism. (11) 
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Early Psychotherapeutic Measures Concerned 
with the ‘‘ Evil Eye’”’ 


But what happened when these elaborate steps failed 
to ward off the ‘‘evil eye’’ and the person or farm animal 
took ill, or the crop failed? The person then sought the help 
of the local sage or rabbi, frequently one and the same, since 
few laymen considered themselves sufficiently able, despite 
the mastery of the Talmud, to attempt to overcome the ef- 
fects of the ‘‘evil eye’’. (7) Although the author personally 
knows of cases referred to the European town’s sages, this 
practice is almost unknown in the United States. It was learn- 
ed recently that in certain Chassidic ‘‘colonies’’ in Brooklyn 
and on New York’s lower East Side,* rabbinical transplants 
still ‘‘hold court’’ during regular hours and receive compen- 
sation (ranging through money, food, or other gifts) for bless- 
ings, counsel, or use of ‘‘influence’’ to make things go right. 
Seemingly modern and sophisticated men and women, some 
arriving in fancy cars, come to bask in their presence and to 
be ‘‘looked at’’ before taking important steps. 

The early rabbinical ‘‘therapists’’, when confronted with 
a failure of the ordinary precautions against the ‘‘evil eye’’, 
may have had some notion of the possible psychodynamics 
involved. The Yiddish expression ‘‘Ein Einredenis ist arger 
wie a kriink’’ (‘‘imagination is worse than the organic dis- 
ease’’) is certainly a significant observation of neotherapists 
whose professional concern might otherwise encompass any- 
thing from the question of the permissibility of wearing a 
garment of mixed yarns to whether or not a particular food- 
stuff was to be included in the diet. 

The type of rabbinical counseling employed would vary 
anywhere in the therapeutic spectrum from non-directive per- 
missiveness to a seeming extreme in authoritarian counseling. 
There is the example of the rabbi or rabbinic sage who might 
listen impassively to the story of the allegedly ‘‘ayin hara’’ 
victim, only to dismiss him with a more or less routine Tal- 


*Names available upon request. 
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mudic pronouncement or quiet blessing.* Then there is the 
classic example, as illustrated in ‘‘The Dybbuk’’, (1) of the 
conclave of rabbis assembled to utter loud and dire threats 
of everlasting damnation in their efforts to exorcise or root 
out the entrenched demon from inside the helpless victim’s 
body. Evidently, the situation itself, whenever an humble 
townsman had the opportunity to be counseled by the rab- 
binical sage (to him a being of high and unattainable status 
and presumably beyond the inroads of the ordinary evil 
spirits), could reasonably account for ‘‘cures’’ in many cases. 
Doutbless, there were many others who just ‘‘did not re- 
spond’’ and this was probably interpreted as a punishment 
for some sin or ‘‘a sinful nature’. (We might contrast this 
with the psychoanalytic approach, with its aim at self-know- 
ledge which in liberating hidden fears and fantasies and ritu- 
als makes unnecessary the whole wasteful drama.) 

Thus we see that in a period not too far behind the 
present, man’s tangible fears (of physical and mental illness, 
poverty, and injustice) compounded with the fear of an outer 
and intangible menace, represented by an ‘‘eye’’. It is sig- 
nificant that a beneficent, sympathetic, and understanding 
‘*eye’’ could become part of this scene to express powers of 
counteraction. Perhaps yesterday’s man, not very unlike the 
individual of today in his fear of being happy, called for 
placating the spirits, or other supposed possessors of the 
‘‘ayin hara’’ or ‘‘evil eye’’ who are reportedly ever on the 
alert to obliterate happiness wherever and whenever it should 
appear. The purpose of this ‘‘beseeching of the spirits’’ was 
to meet and mollify these ‘‘forces of evil’’ through acknow- 
ledgment of their power, and thus be spared their demonic 
presence and power through ‘‘placating of the demonaic ego.’’ 
(Perhaps this attitude is demonstrated in present-day efforts 
at ‘‘moderation’’ and possible control of hidden impulses of 
envy and reprisal.) 

Thus it could seem that the petitioner, or worried wor- 


*With the jettatore situation, as in Italy, certain Latin verses were 
recited. (4) 


“ 
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shipper, placing his hope and reliance on the strength and 
alleged magical powers of the rabbinic sage, thus cast the 
rabbi in the role of therapist. This therapeutic role was fur- 
ther enhanced in the counseling situation, always facilitated 
by the rabbi’s sympathetic interest, despite his lack of com- 
plete understanding of how the suffering might have come 
about. Thus we see that such a counselor is in many ways 
the precursor of today’s scientific psychotherapist. Or, as 
some might contend, if psychotherapy has in essence changed, 
is the change only ‘‘one of degree’’? Or is it not that, 
whereas the rabbi or sage depended on invested magical 
power and esteemed status, our present-day professional the- 
rapist attempts to help troubled people through a technique 
wherein the relationship of cause to effect, though not always 
known, is constantly sought? 


120 East 87 St. 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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